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BERBERS & 
BLACKS 


by Mayor-Generat Davin P. Barrows 


CONCISE and vigorously written account of travels 

across the heart of Africa, that part of the continent 

least known to white men. A story of adventure and 
shrewd observation through the vast territory stretching from 
the Soudan to Nigeria, from the Congo to Timbuktu, its 
peoples and its future possibilities. Illus. $3.00. 


Aredestes Meter 


The SHINING HOURS 


by Mary Meex ATKESON 


BEAUTIFULLY written book of 

memories, through which grown-ups 

may recapture the wonderment and 

delight, the untroubled peace and ineffable 
tuality of childhood. Jilus. $2.50. 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
CHEMISTRY 4, wassax Foor 


BRISK, complete, and eminently readable dis- 
course on chemistry for everyone—for the house- 
wife, the farmer, the manufacturer, the physician, 
and a for the cultivated reader who desires 


to gain in brief compass an understanding of the work- 
abe that vast and magical world we live in. 
Illus. $3.00 





Our Generation 


by “Ont or Us” 


helps to prove that the present genera- 
tion is wiser and more wholesome than 
the generations of twenty years ago... .” 
—Edgar Lee Masters. $1.50 
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FIVE NEW 


VANGUARD 
BOOKS 


Just Off the Press 


only 5OQe Each 


Full Size, Well Printed, 
Clothbound 


THE STORY OF CIVIL LIB- 
ERTY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Leon Whipple. Read 
this remarkable story of our \ 
ishing liberties. Grand boasts a 
glowing phrases are judged by 
the irrefutable facts of histo: 
The revelation is startling. 


NEGRO LABOR IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Charles ! 
Wesley. Wow the black worker 
has fared under American ca; 
talism is vividly told for the 
first time in this book. Profes 
sor Wesley sketches the hist 
of Negro labor with special en 
phasis on recent developments. 


THE WAR MYTH IN U. §S 
HISTORY. C. H. Hamlin. 


Seven major wars have be: 





fought by our nation at great loss 
of life and treasure. Were they 
“good” wars? Were they justi 
fied? Were they necessary? In 
this book the real history of these 
wars is given for the first time. 


IS CONSCIENCE A CRIME? 


Norman Thomas. Here is the 
record of the brave men whose 
ideal of duty prompted them ¢ 
refuse to fight. It is an endur 
ing memorial, and a handbook of 
value to those who conduct t! 

next war and to those who wi!! 
not fight in it. 


WHAT IS MUTUALISM? 


Clarence L. Swartz. Intelligent 
people want a world that gives 
the maximum amount of in 
dividual liberty, without de 
stroying the usefulness of the so 
cial group. One of the oustand 
ing social philosophies that aims 
at this ideal is Mutualism—ably 
outlined in this book. 


All Books for Only 
$2.50 


(Five Books for the Price of One) 


The Vanguard list now contains 50 
titles on various subjects. Forty 
more are in preparation. 


Critics Praise Vanguard Books 

FLOYD DELL—‘These books are 
modern intellectnal weapons with 
which to clear a path for the mind 
through the jungle of current 
hypocrisies.” 

HARRY ELMER BARNES—‘Your 
enterprise will do more than any- 
thing else in recent years, in a 
literary way, to increase information 
and intelligent reading.” 
Vanguard Books—50 cents each—on 
sale at all beokstores, or direct 
from the publisher. Add 5 cents 

for postage for each book. 


Write for free catalogue. 


VANGUARD PRESS 
80 FIFTH AVE., DEPT. 27 
New York, N. Y. 
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Was the war a conspiracy or a collaboration? 


Which of the great powers were guilty, which innocent? Or were all guilty 

together? Did Germany precipitate the struggle, or did she work strenuously 

to avert it? A vast amount is known today that even the most astute diplomat 

had no conception of in 1914-18. All this knowledge is analyzed in the standard 
work on the subject: the new, completely revised edition of 


THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD WAR 
by Harry Elmer Barnes, Ph. D., 


Author of History and Social Intelligence, Sociology and Po- 

litical Theory, ete.; Professor of Historical Sociology, Smith 

College; Lecturer on the History of Civilization, New School for 

Social Research; formerly Bayard Cutting Fellow in History, 

Columbia University; Bibliographic Editor of Foreign Affairs 
(American). 


Professor Barnes demolishes once for all the propagandist theories of 

war-guilt which were industriously disseminated by each of the great 

powers during and just after the war. Using a huge body of newly 

available documents and monographs, he brings the underlying re- 

sponsibility for the catastrophe squarely home, not to any one nation 

or group, but to that system of intricately organized anarchy which 
was pre-war Europe. 


A consensus of the world’s greatest historians, scholars, and publicists accepted The 

Genesis of the World War—even before the present exhaustive revision—as full, fair, 

authoritative, and uniquely readable. Giance at what a representative handful of these 

critics have said about the book as a feat of historical scholarship and as a document 
absorbing to whoever will read its opening sentences: 











“No other American scholar has done so much... to “He is frank and honest and sober in his statements. He 
familiarize his countrymen with the new evidence... and has studied the evidence with care, and he has presented 
to compel them to revise their war- — his case in the temper of a historian 
time judgments.”—George Peabody rather than of a lawyer. We must 
Gooch, in the Contemporary Review. Are not the publishers more pay attention to books like this.”— 

“It is not only readable and trust- than justified in maintaining Herbert Adams Gibbons, in the New 
worthy, I must confess that it is that no person interested in York § 
comprehensive.” —Ray mond Beazley, contemporary affairs can afford Ye saa —n , ‘ 
University of Birmingham. > a the puaeneye No detective story is belt as 

“Before his powerful argument, ieee shout the greatest fn- ae ee ap vieoroagy Schevill, in 

: the Christian Century. 


buttressed with relevant facts, the ternational problem of our age? 
Sunday School theory of war is 
utterly demolished.”—Charles Aus- 


“This thoroughly honest, admir- 
ably generous bock.”"—R. L. Duffus, 





























tin Beard, in Current Listory. in The New York Times. 
New, Completely Revised Edition Also by Professor BARNES: 
THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD WAR HISTORY and SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
by Harry Elmer Barnes An attempt to define a type of history worthy of 
The new, completely revised edition is improved? exploitation in the interest of the social intelli- 


gence. It traces the rise and spread ef historical 
myths, and its range in time is from the Fathers 
of the American Revolution to the reign of Cal- 
vin the Silent. 

Its analysis of the propaganda during the late 
war is, on its smaller scale, as brilliant a piece 


(1) by treatment of freshly accessible docu- 
ments, especially from British sources; 

(2) by the results of the author’s researches 
and conferences in Europe during the past 
year; and 


3 ? i st i s s im- -* ~ - - , 

(3) ll be por mange 58 eyytce Fang Satie. of writing as The Genesis of The World War. 
now exhausted and superseded. xxx -- 597 pages. 

xxx -|. 754 pages. At all bookstores, $5.00 At all bookstores, $5.00 





ALFRED A. KNOPF Saga Publisher, New York 
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The Road | F d 
To Xanad Ameri 
John Livingston Lowes André Tardieu 

‘A masterpiece. . . . I doubt if an investigation like “One of the frankest and most valuable contribu- 
this was ever carried out before with such creative tions to the literature of the World War that I have 
skill, so thoroughly, so adventurously and so delight- seen. Tardieu knows and understands the United 
fully ...a perfectly fascinating book ... a feat al- States: and writes as a realist should.”—Frederic L. 
most equal to the writing of the poems.”—Mary M. Paxson. “A book all Americans should read.”— 
Colum in the N. Y. Herald Tribune. $6.00 ‘@ Frederick J. Turner $3.00 
e be ~ 

EIGHT DANTE 

0 CLOCE The old story of love, curiosity and youth’s John Jay 

CHAPEL Chapman 

HP. 7 passionate adventure has never been told apmé 

C. H. Patton an with greater sensitiveness to its new and Illumines Dante's 


W. T. Field 
Life and conditions 
in the men’s colleges 
of New England in 
the colorful 80's. 
An epitome of a 
thousand things the 
old graduate will 
chuckle over and his 
son marvel at. 

Illus., $3.50 


ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE 


Michael Sadleir 


“A model biogra- 
phy.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

“A first-rate piece 
of portraiture . 
vivid, vastly enter- 
taining.”’ — Conrad 
Aiken in the Inde- 
pendent. $5.00 
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Covering 


Washington 


J. F. Essary 








The Washington correspond- 
ent of the Baltimore Sun takes 
the reader behind the scenes at 
Washington and writes bril- 
liantly of influences and inci- 
dents that affect our govern- 
ment. A book filled with good 
stories. 


chaotic setting, with deeper intensity, or 
with greater truth. $2.50 


ades Rumford Walker 





« ad 
THE TALE OF GENJI 2. 
Part 3: A Wreath of Cloud 


Lady Murasaki 


HIPPOLYTUS 
TEMPORIZES 
H. D. 


H. D. has contrived to give 
thrilling novelty, as well as a 
deeper meaning for modern 
readers, to the story of Phe- 
dra’s fatal passion for her 
ig 00 


THE OLD COUNTESS 


“Surpasses “The Little French Girl.’ "—St?. 
Louis Globe Democrat. “Exquisite artistry, 
marvelous understanding of the French life 
and character. Few novels of the season will 
have more readers,” —Boston Herald. $2.50 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


The further adventures of 
Genji, resplendent and amor- 
ous prince of mediaeval Ja- 
pan, “Human... imperish- 
able.” —The Independent. 
$3.50 & step-son, Hippolytus. 











Charles A. Siringo 


time cowboy, range detect 


and few dead—have had su 





$3.00 yw gene Manlove Rhodes. $3. 


The autobiography of an old- 


and terror of the outlaws. 
“Siringo steps out of Plu- 

’ T ~ . 
tarch’s pages. No man alive 


art and presents him 
as an understand- 
able individual. 
Thirteen cantos of 
the “Divine Come- 
dy” are newly trans- 
lated. $2.50 


THE 
HARVEST OF 
THE YEARS 


Luther Burbank 
with Wilbur Hall 


The life story and 
ripe wisdom of the 
famous “plant wiz- 
ard,” selected from 
his journals. It 
would be hard to 
find a more interest- 
ing, helpful, and in- 
spiring book. Illus., 

$4.00 
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| The New History 
e iNew IStory 
The Rise of American Civilization, by Charles A. Beard economic method for all that it was worth in restor our 


and Mary R. Beard. Vol. 1: The Agricultural Era. 824 sense of proportion, to say nothing of our sense of | 
es. Vol. 2: The Industrial Era. &28 pages. New about that divine document; but in “The Rise of Ar 


York: The Macmillan Company. $12.50. ican Civilization,” Mr. and Mrs. Beard do 1 3 
horse harder than he will stand. Throughout the 1 
HARLES and Mary Beard’s “The Rise of American they are conscious, of course, of the state of ect 
Civilization” is a remarkable synthesis. Within two ciety and of the rationalizations of class-aims and | 
large but compact volumes, the authors have ordered and motives under sanctimonious ethical principles; but t! 
restored to their living relations the vast heap of facts that also aware of the part played by accident, habit, usage, « 
a century of research has brought to light. If I am not tions, and ideas which cannot be accounted for by 


mistaken, this book is the high-water mark of modern his- _ bias or background alone. In Comte’s original s 
toric presentation in America. Not since the generation of word, their approach to history is sociological: 


Parkman, Motley and Prescott have scholarly competence 
and literary skill been united on a single work of such great In reality [the Beards explain] the heritage, eco 
sweep. nomics, politics, culture and international filiatior f 
During the last generation there has been much discussion ny civilizat mM are so closel} woven by ta 
of the “new history.” What was meant by the new history fabric that no human eye can discern the | 
was an account of human relations in time which would ts warp or woof. And any economic interpret 
; a eal ler any political theory, any literary criticism, any : 
deal with the activities of society as a whole, instead of con- aiicRediie, eotich. Reneiie Mae peralexh ; 
fining the province of the historian to the rise and fall of a At i aes fc ‘he. "hat y to a “tited ' 
governments and political systems. The new history was the nature of the problem and are beginning the 
sometimes, perhaps, confused with the economic interpreta- for a synthesis is a striking sign of the new ep 
tion of history; but such a bias was no part of its legitimate American intellectual development. } 
aim. In the idealistic versions of history by the Hegelians 
and by Carlyle, the disadvantages of a special point of ap- The reason that our historians have been slow to scck 
proach were thoroughly canvassed; and the economic inter- this synthesis is fairly plain. In order to have the mat ls 
pretation has turned out to be just as arbitrary a selective for such a study as “The Rise of American Civilization,” a 
screen, admitting some facts and blocking others, as the most gang of diligent spades had to turn over the g 
idealistic system. the habits fostered by this necessary specialized res h 
Mr. Beard has plainly perceived this fact. In his “Eco- were not balanced by wider interests and mo 
nomic Interpretation of the Constitution,” he used the hensive designs. Even with good-will, the number of his- 
i} 
A 
’ 
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torians who have had the taste and judgment to venture out- 
side their special path has been small: the old history, with 
its strict delimitations and its stock of founded judgments, 
is, clearly, much easier to write. Mr. and Mrs. Beard 
have dared to break through this stiff-necked timidity; they 
have dared, not rashly, but with great perspicuity. They 
turn aside from Webster’s Asiatic imperialism to appraise 
Emerson and Hawthorne; they leave the financiers of the 
Machine Age to discuss the significance of Cubism and 
Futurism; and they touch nothing in American life without 
relating it to the wider circle of European civilization of 
which it is a segment. Literature, philosophy, art, science, 
technology, enter their story of “The Rise of American 
Civilization,” not vaguely and perfunctorily, as if to satisfy 
their conscience, but as an emblem of their vital concern 
with the arts and idealities. 

Balance and good proportion are difficult virtues to pre- 
serve when composing a canvas of such gigantic dimensions 
as the Beards have worked on; nevertheless, they have pre- 
served them; and this is not the least of their achievements. 
Nor have they come to this result by those neat generaliza- 
tions which enable historians like Guizot to put within a 
tidy frame great sprawls and stretches of events; one is 
rather struck by the persevering concreteness of their refer- 
ences; if the authors have erred at all, it is by an excess of 
this zeal. Picking out a page at random, I discover, in a 
discussion of the intellectual climate of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, such precise citations as: 1737—Abbé de Saint Pierre 
—‘‘Observations on the Continuous Progress of Universal 
Reason” — 1770 — Sebastian Mercier — Futurist novel, 
“L’An 2240.” The facts march through these pages in solid 
squads, companies, battalions; there are few open spaces and 
fewer skeleton companies; nothing has been forgotten, from 
the commissariat to the bandmaster. 

With such an ably generaled array of facts and events 
and ideas and achievements, the total effect is necessarily 
dramatic; but the plot and the movement come from the 
inter-connections that the historians disclose, and not from 
any false flourishes with partisan bugles or jingo drums. 
“There is no more need for romances,” Whitman ex- 
claimed; “let facts and history be properly told!” “The 
Rise of American Civilization” is almost a vindication of 
Whitman’s judgment. 

This balance is equally characteristic of the temper and 
spirit of Mr. and Mrs. Beard’s writing. Where opinion is 
part of the historian’s evidence, they have a happy faculty 
for quoting both sides; where the obvious reaction of a 
decent person would be disgust or indignation—as in Amer- 
ica’s treatment of its weaker neighbors—they have a faculty 
for presenting, along with the unfavorable evidence, what- 
ever they can find of extenuating circumstance; when the 
facts alone tell a brutal story, the authors let the facts speak 
for themselves in ironic understatements which are more 
damning than a dozen spasms of uncontrollable outrage. 
The spirit of Henry Adams broods over their pages: skep- 
tical but not indifferent, never surprised at any enormity, 
and never dismayed at discrepancies between means and 
ends, facts and ideals; a spirit that is humane, but well 
grounded in what to expect of the human species at best 
and worst. 

The positive achievement of “The Rise of American 
Civilization” is so high that I would not willingly damn 
it with over-praise. Yet, within the departments with 
which I am most familiar, in literature and painting and 
the industrial arts, in city planning and architecture, I have 
been repeatedly delighted by the pertinence of the material 
and the excellence of the authors’ judgments; and 1 have 
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confidence that in the departments where Mr. and \{ 
Beard speak as authorities, the standard is surely no !oy 
Are there, then, no saving defects? Only one or two 
ones occur to me: and I must hasten to mention them. 

Perhaps the greatest defect in this panorama, taken a, , 
whole, is a certain uniform intensity of color and lig). 
has the character of an early landscape by Monet—nor ., 
much the absence of form as the failure to define it cx 
in terms of other forms, keyed to the same intensity 
light. On the whole, while the Beards do not overlook : 
sordid details of the country’s development, they paint + 
shadows in vivid lavenders and purples: their palette | 
no place for cold blues and dingy blacks; and yet, wit! 
these grim colors, the historian cannot, it seems to : 
depict the objective fact. In the last hundred years, ; 
continent was explored and settled, millions of immiy: 
were placed on the land, vast cities and complicated in! 
tries were built up: undoubtedly a stupendous achieven 
But the conquests of science, engineering, and manutac! 
do not describe the whole process: there were retrogres: 
as well as advances. Whenever the darker spots th: 
to spoil the even luminosity of their canvas, Mr. and \! 
Beard are inclined to offset the effect by an irrelevant || 
of light from a foreign source. Instead of describing in ; 
detail the housing conditions of the industrial cities, + 
mention the existence of similar conditions in impe 
Rome, London, Berlin; when they discuss the evils 
megalopolitan standardization, they add—it seems to : 
gratuitously—that similar conditions have existed in ot 
civilizations. The effect of these allusions is that of 
conscious apology, whereas the actual historic results of | 
vast scientific and technological advances call for a k 
unflinching appraisal. Compared with their long and ex 
accounts of the progress of the industrial arts, the few ; 
that Mr. and Mrs. Beard devote to the slum cities of A: 
ica, to our waste and perversion of natural resource 
our jerry-building and jerry-manufacturing, are sca: 
adequate. 

This failure is associated, curiously, with the only ot 
major fault I can pick out; and that is the lack of any 
nite geographic picture of the stage upon which the d 
of our history was worked out. Fortunately for our ge: 
tion, a companion volume to “The Rise of American ( 
zation” appeared a few years ago: it is J. Russell Smi 
“North America,” and it deals with the physical struct 
and exploitation of the United States in space, as faith: 
and keenly as the Beards’ history does with its institut 
in time. All the materials required for painting in ' 
necessary “blacks” can be found in Professor Smith's st 
together, these two books form a comprehensive pictu: 
our civilization, its background, its conditions, its deve! 
ments, which many shelves of specialist volumes « 
not portray so clearly and so well. 

Whether my fault-finding be just or not, “The Rise 
American Civilization” comes through the ordeal w 
scarcely the edge taken off one’s inevitable superlatiy 
Charles and Mary Beard have created a monument ¢ 
American civilization; their book is in itself one of the | 
proofs that we are entering a new period of maturity, a!' 
the hiatus in development marked by what these histor 
call the Second American Revolution. Creating this mo: 
ment to America, they have, incidentally, erected a stander! 
to which other historians must now aspire. If a more 
sociological and synthetic history is not written during the 
next generation, it will not be for lack of high example. 
The Beards deserve well of their countrymen. 

Lewis MuMForb. 
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The Latest Book on Poe 


Israfel; The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe, by 
Hervey Allen. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
Two vols. 932 pages. $10. 

ITHIN the year, nearly 3,000 book pages have 

been published on Poe. They have been full of 
facts about his life, and abounding in theories about the 
relation of his life to his art. The three books that contain 
them, and the willingness of publishers to issue them, are 
interesting indices to the contemporary American mind; 
somebody cares about Poe in the United States. And the 
contents of these pages, miradbile dictu, tell even more than 
the bulk: the American mind is changing—in discussing a 
man like Poe, it has progressed from the philosophy of John 
B. Gough to the viewpoint of Sigmund Freud; the W. C. 
T. U. has yielded ground to the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. 

So much has been written in these books and about them 
—Mrs. Phillips’ vast array of unassimilated fact, and Mr. 
Krutch’s provocative assertion of unestablished theory—so 
much has been propounded about the problem of Poe’s prob- 
lematic career, that, in discussing the best of the three, Mr. 
Allen’s “Israfel,” the time seems to have come to confine 
criticism to the nature and qualities of his book, rather than 
once more to dilate on the controversial material which un- 
derlies it. 

Mr. Allen has attempted to tell the story of a human 
adventure, disregarding the findings of all our investigators 
of Poe, and depending on contemporary documents, letters 
and personal testimony. Although two generations have 
passed since the poet’s death, his biographer has the advan- 
tage of a large body of fresh material: the Valentine Mu- 
scum letters, the mass of Ellis and Allan papers in the 
Library of Congress and the wills of William Galt and 
John Allan. These have enabled him to reconstruct the 
boyhood of Poe and to construct a complete figure in con- 
trast to the usual “somewhat enigmatical torso, with the 
base draped in convenient and impressive folds.” In this he 
has been successful, more successful than in reconstructing 
the times, which is so extensive an undertaking that it can- 
not be done by any however zealous worker as the fruit of a 
year or two of conscious research freshly attempted. 

So effective a piece of work has marked and unfortunate 
defects; and these will be mentioned early, as less important 
than its virtues. The English of the book is extraordinarily 
uneven, and at its worst is as bad as could be. The third 
sentence forces the plural subject to lie down with the sin- 
gular verb. To take a single short reach in Volume 1, 
within eleven pages “there remains a mass of legend and 
some few authentic facts”; the Rt. Rev. Richard Channing 
Moore is described as “First Rector of the Monumental 
Church, Richmond, Virginia, where Edgar Allan Poe at- 
tended with his foster-parents—and Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Virginia”; Poe is alleged to have been raised; 
and it is stated that “It was no weakling into whose nest the 
little fledgling had fallen, but that of a hawk.” Often, as 
in this latter instance, Mr. Allen seems to be so dazzled by 
the reflection of a metaphor that he steers blindly, if he 
does not run altogether into the ditch. And as in this: 
“The pot at the end of the rainbow had not proved a mere 
dream, and the orphan was returning to his relatives in com- 
fortable, though not wealthy circumstances, enhanced social 
prestige, the prospect of his uncle’s fortune in the fore- 
ground, and a beautiful young wife and sister-in-law, for 
Miss Valentine accompanied them.” Somewhere along its 
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career, the work should have been edited for the elimination 


or correction of hundreds of such lapses. 
And another type of expertness should have been brought 
to focus on its errors in the field of American cultural | 


tory. For example, Mr. Allen states that 1839 was the 


’ 


beginning of the age of Negro music, confusing the ex 
of a Negro band with the recognition of Negro n 
which is a phenomenon of our own day. He overlooks, and 
of course not through ignorance, the Southern Lite 
Messenger, when he declares that, in 1849, the North 


American Review and the Knickerbocker would have been 


the only rivals to Poe's projected magazine. He refers 
to Longfellow’s two-column prose romance, “Hyperion,” as 
a poem. He forgets Willis and Irving and Cooper when 
he says that the American Copyright Law was a wall which 
no single American author was able to surmount in th 
first half of the nineteenth century, and again when he 
says that no other literary form than the short story would 
pay in Poe’s America. He shows an ignorance of Stoddard 
and Melville in mentioning Poe’s rejection and Robinson's 


appointment as “the only two instances in which the United 
States Customs service has been sought out to provide oats 
for Pegasus.” He says that in 1847 “the Lyceum idea was 
just getting under way,’ although it had been flourishing for 
nearly twenty years. These are matters of history; and, as 
matters of minor accuracy, he misspells the name of Lewis 
Gaylord Clark, the name of the Lake School Pantiso 

and other proper nouns, and reveals as little respect fo 
arithmetic as for spelling when he says that between 1835 
and 1849 J. B. Patterson begot a son and, dying, left him 
of age. 

To turn to the excellences of the biography, and they are 
marked, the first is its balanced sanity. It is one thing to 
undertake to disregard the findings of other biographers 
and it is another to keep clear of the quagmire of speculation 
into which these findings have led. Mr. Allen has succeeded 


¢ 


in both respects. He has tried not so much to formulate a 
critical estimate of Poe as to make him walk through the 
pages of the book. Theories, of course, he has had to enter- 
tain, because only in the light of them could he select and 
present the material. Perhaps he is wrong in his hints as 
to the use of opiates. Mrs. Phillips seems to have the better 
of him at this point; probably he is right in his neat dedu 
tions as to the circumstances preceding the poet’s death; 
but, by and large, he seems to be finding out the facts and 
presenting them, and not to be employing them as proofs 
of favorite theses. 

The memories, and they are vivid, that one carries away 
from a reading of “Israfel,” are memories of a lot of human 
beings, living, loving, quarreling, muddling along together 
in the most human of ways. John P. Kennedy befriends, 
William E. Burton patronizes, Thomas Dunn English 
blusters and fumes. Always the succession of women is 
passing through the scene: Mrs. Frances Allan, yearning 
but frustrated by her husband; Mrs. Stanard, a wraith; 
Sarah Elmira Royster, a lovely child when she is reft from 
him at first, a stuffy piece of complacent orthodoxy at the 
end; Mrs. Frances Osgood, rather wickedly innocent; Mrs. 
Sarah Helen Whitman, histrionic and sentimental; Mrs. 
Mary Louise Shew, a finely normal character; and the 
pathetic, self-effacing incarnation of maternal devotion, 
Mrs. Clemm, who has enough human quality to atone for 
Virginia's total lack of anything but dependency. 

To Mr. Allen, the biographer, is due the first con 
picture that has been drawn of John Allan, the Scotch 


+ } 


foster-father, thrifty but not too capable, indulgent to his 
wife, but cautious enough to refuse adopting the stage 


4 
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orphan, actually devoted to the child, but incapable of 
maintaining any relation but dictatorial control, and withal 
a pious Pharisee whose own deflections from rectitude very 
likely heightened his intolerance; the kind of man who 
could have devoutly invoked the God of the anathematory 
psalms. 

And finally, walking through the pages of the book, is the 
tragic figure of Poe, victim first of circumstances and then 
of the self which had been created by heritage and circum- 
stance; boyish and susceptible to happiness at the outset, 
then frustrated, then embittered, transformed into a lying, 
bragging introvert, an emotional geyser, a futile, defeated 
spirit, with now and again an extraordinary gift for putting 
into words some of the feelings and some of the imaginings 
which were his very life. 

This is an achievement, and Mr. Allen accomplished it 
because he possessed himself of the essential facts, saw them 
in their relation to life, and interrupted the tide of disputa- 
tion about Poe with a simple narrative which, in spite of 
the frequent lapses, is written with a fine and cogent sim- 
plicity about the commanding moments. I have cited him 
at his worst. In all justice, let him speak for himself at 
his best, concluding this comment with his concluding 
passage: 


On the last night, as the shadow fell across him, it 
must have been the horrors of shipwreck, of thirst, and 
of drifting away into unknown seas of darkness that 
troubled his last dreams, for, by some trick of his 
ruined brain, it was the scenes of Arthur Gordon 
Pym that rose in his imagination, and the man who 
was connected most intimately with them. “Reynolds!” 
he called, “Reynolds! Oh, Reynolds!” The room rang 
with it. It echoed down the corridors hour after 
hour all that Saturday night. The last grains of sand 
uncovered themselves as they slipped away, during the 
Sunday morning of Oct. 7, 1849. He was now too 
feeble to call out any more. It was three o'clock in 
the morning and the earth’s shadow was still undis- 
turbed by dawn. 

He became quiet, and seemed to rest for a short 
time. Then, gently moving his head, he said, “Lord 


help my poor soul.” 
Percy H. Boynton. 


Why Religion Saves 


Why Religion, by Horace M. Kallen. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. 316 pages. $3. 


HOKED and hidden in the jungle growth called re- 

ligion are the stalks that produce the precious flower. 
Much of Mr. Kallen’s book is given to hacking through 
this jungle to clear a path to the flowering species. Much 
cutting is needed to expose the good of religion, and we 
believe Mr. Kallen has his eyes on the good. Whether he 
has found all the good is another matter. 

Religion, he indicates, is man’s belief in something which 
is independent of nature, but which can be used to control 
nature or, at any rate, is of more value than all nature and 
can be cherished for its own sake when nature fails to 
serve us. This something, independent of nature, is the 
supernatural. This belief in the supernatural, and attempt 
to utilize it, arises originally from a peculiar kind of ex- 
perience. His treatment of this religious experience is the 
most valuable part of the book, we believe. 

He shows how, under certain conditions, it is possible for 
the brain to be under great stimulation while the organic sys- 
tem of response is thrown out of order; in extreme cases, 
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the whole sensorium is quite completely disorganized. §\,. 
state of stimulation has been observed in the hospital anq 
physiological laboratory. It can be artificially induced j, 

some people by the use of such drugs as ether, nitrous oxi. 

and others, or by the Yogi technique, by excessive dan ing, 

flagellation, gashing oneself and wildly flinging about. S\4- 

den disaster and shock may bring it on. The disintegrating 

conflict within the personality of powerful antagonis:. 

cravings may produce it. The sense of overwhelming 

danger, the baffling frustration of some insistent striving. 

a scene of such awful grandeur that it breaks down the 

established integration of personality, any of these may 

bring on the experience to greater or less degree. Somp- 

times the stimulus between man and woman may attain s\)-}) 

shattering force as to yield this experience. It is impossih!- 
to list all the different natural conditions that produce i:. 

Yet withal it is exceedingly rare, and Mr. Kallen thinks 
the great majority of people never have it. We believe. 
however, it is a matter of degree, and many people may 
approximate it more or less remotely. Some people my 
be able to throw themselves at will into a state approxim.r- 
ing this, when they desire to worship. 

The distinguishing characteristic of religious experienc e 
is this intense stimulation producing vivid consciousness, 
yet without any integrated system of response. Lackinz 
any organized response, there can be no perception, for per- 
ception involves discrimination and selection from amon: 
stimuli and a certain specific adjustment to the selected 
stimuli. Being incapable of specific response, nothing can 
be cognized in the religious experience. It is ineffable and 
generally ecstatic. This, says Mr. Kallen, is experience 
of the supernatural. What we then experience plainly is 
not nature, if by nature one means the world of perceived 
objects. What the character of this supernatural may be 
is a matter of speculation. Mr. Kallen suggests that it ma; 
be one of the many different modes of vibrant energy, « 
mode very different from, and independent of, that whic! 
constitutes our world of nature. The reviewer sees 10 
justification for the view that what is thus experience! 
is independent of nature. Neither do we think it 
non-sensuous, as Mr. Kallen holds, although it does ) 
clude all perception, and hence all cognition, of touch, 
taste, sight, smell, these being forms of perception wh 
cognized. 

The mystery and wonder of this experience arows 
speculation. Having undergone it, one cannot keep st'!! 
about it. Qne is so enthusiastic about it that one must 
express one’s feelings. But what can one say? One cannot 
describe it. Consequently the mystic formulates belic!s, 
myths they are, partly to rationalize the experience to /s 
own mind, partly to enable him to give expression to the 
tumult that has been stirred within him. None have been 
more voluble than the mystics, but, having nothing to talk 
about save an ineffable experience, they create works 0! 
imagination 

These products of the mystic fancy are accepted by fo! 
lowers of the prophet as true reports of some existent 
reality. ‘Indeed, the mystic himself generally so holds 
them. They constitute religious belief. They comfort 
and inspire because of the delightful nature of the ex- 
perience from which they emanate, and because there 1s 
no factual evidence to check the exuberance of the creative 
imagination. As these beliefs are transmitted to following 
generations, they are further elaborated, systematized and 
otherwise modified to suit the changing conditions of life 
and especially to suit the requirements of the priesthood and 
religious institutions, 
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These religious beliefs are illusions, but nevertheless they 
provide salvation. This is why religion saves, according to 
Mr. Kallen. In time of disaster or mental conflict, men 
would despair were it not for these comforting and in- 
spiring beliefs. Men must have illusions to keep the heart 
from breaking, to keep up enthusiasm and release of sufh- 
cient energy, when the situation appears hopeless in the 
light of that limited knowledge men possess. Men would 
long since have perished from the earth were it not for the 
stimulus and sustenance of these religious beliefs. 

Some may protest that Mr. Kallen is destroying the 
saving power of religion by showing the illusory character, 
of these beliefs. Not at all, he would reply. Every sane 
man knows that the mirage is an illusion, but when he is 
dying of thirst he will chase the mirage just the same, and 
in so doing may find succor. 


Whenever the sense of breakdown is so intense that 
we just cannot take the time and patience to reassemble 
the pieces . . . we call in the expert in the manipulation 
of the supernatural. . . . If Model 1926 fails us, we 
haul Model 1898 out of the garage. . . . If scientific 
medicine fails, we try unscientific healing. 


Religious belief is certainly full of illusion, and these 
illusions console and inspire. But we do not believe they 
have the value Mr. Kallen attributes to them. Illusions 
are sometimes helpful, but just as often harmful. On the 
whole, we believe they are much more of a liability than an 
asset. Illusion may keep us struggling on while life lasts, 
but the chances are that life will not last long when we 
struggle in that way. Struggle helps survival only when 
rightly directed, otherwise it hastens destruction. Struggle 
under illusion is not rightly directed except by accident. 
Better “freeze” in despair like the baby quail than fly 
out in front of the gun under the illusion that there is 
safety. 

Wherein lies the saving power of religion? Not in its 
illusions. Neither in its ready-made truths. But the saving 
power of religion lies in the fact that religious experience 
provides two conditions which promote experimentation in 
human living and which are almost indispensable to the 
more radical and intimate kind of*experiment. First, it 
frees us for a little time from bondage to our established 
system of habits, and may permanently loosen their hold 
upon us. Second, it gives us a sense of some other kind 
of world than this one which is the creature of our estab- 
lished habits of response. It throws us back to that 
original raw material of experience out of which new 
worlds may be made by developing new ways of reacting 
to it. 

The ordinary world of objects with which we deal has 
being only because we react to certain stimuli in such a way 
as to bring about certain consequences. What I call a tree 
consists of certain results which will ensue when I react 
to certain stimuli in a certain way. After I have once ex- 
perienced those results, or had them reported to me, I know 
that the stimulus means tree. Consequently, the familiar 
world is to me and you what it is because we react to 
stimuli as we do. 

But suppose we cease to react in this way and yet con- 
tinue to receive the stimulation? Suppose the stimulation 
is greatly increased, yet all organized response is disinte- 
grated? Then we have the religious experience. Then we 
are vividly conscious, yet do not perceive anything. Then 
we experience the raw material of existence, that ultimate 
something which will give rise to one kind of world or an- 
other, according as we react to it in one way or another. 
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But in the mystic religious experience we do not react to it 
in any way; hence we do not have any world. We only 
have that out of which worlds are made when systems of 
response are developed. 

These two conditions, the loosened hold of established 
habit, and apprehension of the raw materials out of which 
a new world may be made by a different way of living, are 
the two most difficult prerequisites to any experimental con- 
duct of life. If these conditions are not provided through 
religious experience, we shall scarcely be able even to begin 
the search after a better world by way of experimental 
living of the most radical sort. 

The compensatory illusions to which Mr. Kallen points 
make up a great part of religion, but they belong to the 
jungle growth he should have hacked away. They do not 
lead us to search for a better world; they only chain us 
more helplessly to the world as it now is. Salvation comes 
only through intelligent experimentation. In so far as re- 
ligious experience promotes such experimentation, it saves, 
otherwise not. 

Henry NELSON WIEMAN. 


The Sociology of Values 


Bouglé’s Evolution of Values; translated by Helen 8. 
Sellars. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 27 
pages. $2. 

OUGLE'’S “Lecons de Sociologie sur I’Evolution des 

Valeurs” was published in France in 1922—distinctly 
a post-war volume, written not merely because the philos- 
ophy of values was becoming fashionable but because of 
“the need of regeneration, of purification, felt by many 
combatants of the Great War.” ‘The cry in France then 
was: “We must have a revision of values.” It might seem, 
therefore, that the present translation comes as a tardy re 
minder of that almost forgotten period of “reconstruction” 
—and of disillusionment. On the contrary, this volume is 
exceptionally timely: the philosophy of values is just now 
becoming fashionable among Americans; Professor Perry's 
commanding volume * marks a cycle, a node in the more 
recent shift of philosophical interest from questions of real- 
ity to questions of value. 

From another point of view, Bouglé’s work may be re- 
garded as an integral part of that modern search for new 
syntheses which characterizes so large a sector of contem- 
porary French thought—to which belong Masson-Oursel's 
somewhat abortive effort in “Comparative Philosophy,” 
Bertrand-Barrand’s “Les Valeurs Affectives et 1’Exercice 
Discursif de la Pensée,” and the later works of Le Dantec 
and Bohn. And in this sense it may be said that French, 
German, British and American thought tends in the same 
direction, namely, toward the discovery of assimilative, in- 
tegrative, synthetic relations between facts which an earlie: 
scientific discipline had differentiated. Perhaps the move- 
ment may be partially summarized by saying that, whereas 
the last phase or cycle in philosophic emphasis took its cues 
from science and theories of objectivity, the modern trend 
is toward an analysis of the nature and worth of human 
experience considered as a totality. 

Beginning by asking the older question: Are values ob- 
jective? Bouglé, because he is a sociologist, finds satisfac- 
tory answers in Durkheim and Simmel. Values are im- 
perative; they claim recognition. Therefore they are ob- 
jective. And values are compelling because they arise out 





* “General Theory of Value,” by Ralph Barton Perry; reviewed 
in the New Republic, February 23, 1927. 
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of the context of collective experiences. In short, values 
are objective because imperative, and imperative because col- 
lective. Although Bouglé does not explicitly say so, one be- 
gins to see in this kind of reasoning how much modern 
psychology has contributed to a new logic. Anything which 
affects behavior, whether measurable or touchable, is now 
called objective. During the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, when the discussion of values was prominent in 
philosophic circles, most spokesmen insisted upon designat- 
ing values as subjective components of experience, or as 
rationalized aftermaths. From Bouglé’s point of view, we 
do not act and then place value upon our actions; rather 
do we act in the direction of predispositions which have al- 
ready—because of the social nature of conduct—taken on 
the coloration of value. 

Values do not in the strictest sense arise from collective 
experience; collective experience rather sanctions and 
validates values. In behavior, feelings and desires are prior 
to valuation. However, the attempt to establish priorities 
in the behavior formula leads to various and subtle kinds of 
abstractions. If we are to continue to rely upon psycho- 
logical data, it may be advisable to regard feeling, desiring, 
valuing as coérdinates in conduct; to subordinate one or the 
other, either in point of time or by ascribing degrees of im- 
portance, is to fall into easy and untenable generalizations 
of cause and effect. In any case, Bouglé assumes that values 
are determined by desires and feelings; he often gives to the 
term “desire” the same meaning which Perry and other 
American writers ascribe to “interest.” He further assumes 
that the study of values must find its setting in anthro- 
pological and sociological data. All values were, at one 
stage in human evolution, unified: economic and religious 
values were once identical all-or-none responses of primitive 
man to an undifferentiated world. How, then, has it come 
about that we now say “Business is business,” or “Art for 
art’s sake”? Bouglé’s answer to this query is also his defini- 
tion of civilization; to him, division of labor and differentia- 
tion of values are twin processes which distinguish savage 
from civilized life. To have a wider area of appreciations 
and a growing hierarchy of values is to enrich experience, 
to achieve greater freedom; is, in short, synonymous with 
being civilized. 

Are values, then, merely means—and highly rationalized 
means, at that—which man, in his collective life, uses as 
sanctions for desires and feelings? And, if this is the case, 
how does it happen, as Nietzsche once pointed out, that the 
same values serve as means for totally different ends? 
Bouglé’s answer to these questions achieves the form of a 
pluralistic theory of values to which he gives the title 
“Polytelism,” the “happy accident for civilized societies.” 
That the same means should work toward variable ends is, 
of course, not a necessity. The fact that a confluence of 
means, a conjunction of values, does occur in human and 
social affairs is, perhaps, the explanation of whatever co- 
hesion civilized societies possess; differentiation of values 
without confluence would ultimately tend toward social dis- 
persion. Values may evolve as pure means, but they may 
also become ends. Ownership, for example, may be enjoyed 
apart from use. Scientific method and critical attitudes may 
begin as means, but ultimately and by a social procedure 
these become values to be appreciated, and they may even 
become ends in themselves. 

Are economic values supreme? Do moral values depend 
upon religious values? In replying to the first of these 
queries, Bouglé brings economics within the circle of social 
psychology. He reveals his impatience with those econom- 
ists who believe their science to be a sort of human physics, 
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and is equally short with the Marxian economic determ »). 
ist; values, he insists, come from desires and feelings, ay 
hence cannot be ascribed solely to work. Even the simp! s; 
set of economic principles presupposes some sort of jurid 
system, i. e., a social setting, out of which economic va! 
emerge. As for the old problem of religion and morality. 
Bouglé assumes that there has been a pre-religious moral \; 
and that there will also be a post-religious morality. ‘T})), 
question persists, and is so frequently raised, in fearsome 
terms, simply because religion has for so long maintained 
monopoly over morals; now that its monopoly is lost, 
shall discover a new moral basis. “The fusion of theologica| 
and moral values becomes difficult when the commandment: 
of religion and those of life seem to contradict each other.’ 
And as the difficulty increases, laic law will replace the 
logic law. The inference here is, not that religion wit 
its distinct set of values will disappear, but rather 
religious beliefs will tend more and more to become 
vate affairs. 

Four chapters deal with various aspects of the relat 
between science and values, the inquiry of which amounts 
(in concentrated form) to the following: What will | 
come of values in this age of induction and indust 
Bouglé’s answer is calm and measured. Science is not a 
pure and simple reproduction of things, but essentially 
source of agreement among minds. “The seeker after t: 
works for society as he works by it.” Scientific discip| 
will aid in removing some of the mysteries which have 
usually been associated with discussion of values, but science 
itself as a method of reasoning belongs in a social context; 
as its influence widens among mankind, a further discrimi- 
nation of values will come. “The fall of prejudice an- 
nounces and entails the fall of privilege,” and science, be- 
cause of its efficacy in destroying prejudices, will become a 
potent force in renewing values. In the deepest sense, how- 
ever, values lie in the stuff of human nature, of which 
science is only one of the facets. 

Likewise, art, which is purposiveness without purpose and 
disinterested interest is, verbally at least, socialized. ‘The 
need of communion is the root of all the arts. The artist 
may denounce the crowd, but this he does merely because 
he wishes to master it. “Art bathes in a social atmosphere,” 
and there is no art without its social correlate. Esthetic 
values are not dependent upon morality, but art has its own 
unique ethical content. Esthetic experience calms, exalts 
liberates and unites, and this is why so many moderns seek 
in esthetic life something like an introduction to moral liie. 

The final chapter, ““The Nation and Moral Teaching,” 
is, in some respects, the most important and at the same time 
the most disappointing portion of this stimulating volume. 
Here Bouglé suffers from having written with the War so 
close upon his ears. In baldest terms, he seems, at this point, 
to have become thoroughly influenced by the heightened na- 
tionalistic passions of his people; in consequence, he raises 
nationalism itself to levels which make this chapter curi- 
ously out of harmony with the refinement of temper dis- 
played in other sections. Héffding, the noted Danish phi- 
losopher, insisted that religion should be thought of as the 
conserver, the guardian of values. Bouglé, realizing that 
religion has ceased to be the framework of modern socictics, 
gives to the state the role which Héffding ascribes to re- 
ligion. One does not so much object to his conclusions in 
this respect as to the sequence of his reasoning; the illustra- 
tions which he uses to support his thesis are, for the most 
part, reasons deduced from the experiences of war. All of 
this, one must grant, is implicit rather than explicit, for he 
goes on to define the state as a hierarchy of values, and as 








se on 
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a means toward human ends; indeed, he proceeds to defend 
even “conditional patriotism” and a sort of collaboration 
which includes differences. But, in view of this theory of 
the state and of values, what is the teacher to teach? “Let 
the educator,” says Bouglé, “limit himself, then, to teach- 
ing the common virtues without regard for theories and play 
the role of conserver and peacemaker.” This admonition 
to the teachers as servants of the state contains at least two 
doubtful assumptions: (a) that a separate set of theoretical 
and practical beliefs and values may comfortably exist side 
by side, and (b) that intelligence and learning shall have 
no creative role to play in the revaluation of values which 
alone can keep a society from stagnation. 

Professor Sellars’ introduction aims to interpret Bougle’s 
thesis in terms of the present status of philosophy, psychol- 
ogy and the social sciences. Apart from the book, it con- 
stitutes a splendid orientation for the social sciences, and 
should receive wide recognition. The translation deserves 
high praise. In fact, in its present form, Bouglé’s volume 
appears fresher and more vital than it did when read by the 
reviewer over three years ago. It is, indeed, a volume 
which will, in all likelihood, remain new long after it may 
legitimately be called old. 

Epuarp C, LinpDEMAN. 


How to Produce a 


Gifted Child 


Gifted Children, by Leta 8. Hollingworth. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 339 pages. $2. 

An Experimental Study of Children, by Helen Thomp- 
son Woolley. New York: The Macmillan Company. 762 
pages. $4. 

Creative Effort. Chicago: Francis Parker School, Studies 
in Education. 175 pages. 50c. 

New Schools in the Old World, by Carleton Weash- 
burne, in collaboration with Myron M. Stearns. New 
York: The John Day Company. 174 pages. $1.75. 


Cy doleful people in every age are fond of 
declaring that the great men of their times are not 
as great as those of an earlier era. It is recorded that even 
Lincoln indulged in some such sorrowful comment at a 
time when he and Lee and Whitman had already gained 
considerable distinction, and only a few years after the 
death of Poe. It is a commonplace remark nowadays that 
our present age apparently lacks minds great enough to deal 
adequately with our extraordinarily complex civilization. 
We are able to produce a fine crop of excellent second- 
raters, it is declared, but we have no men of the caliber 
and stature, say, of Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Thomas Jefferson, and the other giants of the early 
days of our republic. 

“Why has this country so few real statesmen?” asks Dr. 
Arthur Hamerschlag, President of the Research Corpora- 
tion, addressing the members of the National Republican 
Club some time ago. (Nor is it reported that ardent 
Coolidge men in the audience so much as blinked.) “Where 
are the great scholars? Why so few artists, writers, and 


musicians? Why does business itself proceed so unevenly, 
first reaching high peaks, then sinking to low? .. . Is it,” 
he inquired, “is it the fault of our educational machinery?” 

Now, nobody knows what relation there may be between 
a man’s schooling and any distinction he may attain. But 
when we come to inquire into the kind and quality of edu- 
tation received by the great men of the past, we discover 
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that most of them got little or none whatsoever. In the 
Hall of Fame, for example, is a notable array of our na- 
tional heroes, fifty-cight men and seven women. Of thes 
at least thirty-four had practically no formal education, and 
ot the remainder who did go through a more acaden 

regime, most were tutored privately or attended small 
academies. Among those whose education was thus “‘d: 


fective,” were Washington, Lincoln, Franklin, Adams, 
Marshali, Jackson, Hamilton, Webster, Farragut, Aud 
bon, Agassiz, Patrick Henry, Boone, Peter Cooper, Robert 
Fulton, and a score of others. 

Even some of our present-day heroes show a similar lack 
Roosevelt, though he went t 
college, was tutored at home during his childhood; Hem: 
Ford made the eighth grade, but stopped then to apprentic: 
himself to an engine manufacturer, and to begin amassing 
billions; Edison’s school career lasted exactly four months. 
Perhaps Mr. Hamerschlag is right—it may be that through 
sheer massiveness our educational machinery is crushing out 
genius in America. 

This possibility has aroused a few educators to make spe- 
cial provision for giited children in their schools. For 
years, Professor Hollingworth reminds us, we have been 
spending millions of dollars annually for the care of the 
incompetent, the feeble-minded, the insane. It is high time 
that we looked to the conservation of our talented children 
of those fitted by nature to be the leaders and rulers of 
society. Accordingly, experimental classes for the highly 
intellectual, and revised courses of study to meet thei: 
needs, have been established in a few cities, and a number 
of case studies of gifted children are under way, which pro- 
pose to follow their development from birth through ma- 
turity. These studies, taken together with researches by 
Galton, Cattell, Yoder and others into lives of great men of 
the past, throw light of a sort on the nature and sources 
of genius. In general, according to Professor Holling 
worth, investigations seem to show that an overwhelmi: 


majority of illustrious persons have fathers who were abo, 


of documented schooling. 


’ 


the average in social-economic position; that very few cl 
dren of manual workers become eminent in high degree; 
that the cities produce many more eminent men than does 
the country; that very few women in the world’s history 
have achieved first rank for mental work. 

Gifted children of the present, says Professor Holling- 
worth, have strikingly similar origins to those of great men 
of the past. 
and wish to discover them most quickly, seek the city, not 
the farm; the well-to-do section, not the poor, nor even the 
moderately well-to-do; look among the children of English 
Scotch or Jewish descent, not among those of Negro, or of 
Portuguese or other Latin parentage; choose a private, n 
a public school, and be certain that the children have fathers 


in the professions, not in the trades, and most certainly not 


If you are making a census of gifted children 


among the unskilled. 

All of which is extremely novel and interesting. But 
there appear to us to be two weaknesses in Professor Hol- 
lingworth’s material. First, the means employed to identify 
gifted children, and second, her interpretation of her data 
when gathered. Her gifted children, of course, are those 
passing high in intelligence tests—less than 1 percent of the 
juvenile population—and Professor Hollingworth has no 
remotest doubt but that this method is the one infallible 
instrument for sorting out the real aristocrats of society. 
“By mental tests it will eventually be possible to select in- 
dividuals who have extraordinary capacity to lead, rule and 
advise mankind.” And by this magical means we can dis- 
cover who those extraordinary beings are, as early as the 
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age of six, and thenceforth, if we are efficient, we can edu- 
cate them in privileged and exclusive groups for their future 
places at the top of the social oligarchy. 

Now, I have neither space nor inclination to discuss the 
obvious nonsense of such sweeping claims. The science of 
mental testing is still in its infancy, and even Professor 
Hollingworth has to admit in fairness that there is no close 
correlation between intellectual superiority and such sig- 
nificant gifts as the ability to draw or paint, to excel in 
music or in mechanics. Moreover, there is the whole range 
of intuitive and emotional capacities which as yet no scales 
have been devised to measure. 

To the intelligence testers, of course, the immutability of 
the germ plasm is as inviolable a principle as the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. And to what ancient faith 
this new dogma leads us is neatly summarized by Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth. There is, she says, a direct corre- 
lation between wealth and intelligence. The many are 
poor, and the few are rich, because “only a few men have 
or ever can develop sufficient power of thinking to secure 
large surplus returns for their labor. The immemorial, 
division of mankind into ‘lower,’ ‘middle,’ and ‘upper’ 
classes, economically speaking, rests on a biological founda- 
tion which guarantees the stubborn persistence with which 
it persists in spite of all efforts to abolish it by artifice.” 

Mrs. Woolley also sorts children out into “superior” or 
“inferior” groups according to their test standing. She 
concludes that superior children have the ability to profit 
by school work, hence they stay in school; the inferior can- 
not keep up the academic pace, they therefore go to work 
as soon as the law permits. When these inferior children 
get into industry, they are in the main inescapably con- 
demned to the most monotonous of factory jobs. However, 
says Mrs. Woolley, these children should stay in school un- 
til they are sixteen; properly trained psychologists should 
discover them early; and they should be taught things that 
will make life more vital and important to them in their 
later out-of-work hours. 

These are the latter recommendations of a monumental 
and most prolix report on a study started over sixteen years 
ago and carried on for five years, but published only re- 
cently, of some 1,700 children in Ohio. Following the 
passage of the 1910 child labor law in that state, Mrs. 
Woolley undertook for a group of organizations a study of 
children at work and in school between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen. The investigation covered mental and physi- 
cal status from year to year, industrial and social histories, 
and home conditions. Although gathered so long ago, Mrs. 
Woolley believes the material is still valuable in showing 
the types of jobs open to beginners, the correlation between 
wages, and the amount of schooling and mental ability, etc. 

Of course, we could all discuss “inferiority” and “su- 
periority” among children with a better face if our schools 
were different places. The few schools that are trying to 
release and develop the powers of their pupils are paying 
very little attention to I. Q.’s or “mental status” as such. 
They are discovering, to be sure, that I. Q.’s go up when 
children spend their hours in a free, dynamic and spirited 
environment, but what they are interested in is not shuffling 
children about in this or that category, each with its ap- 
propriate doses of subject matter, but in making it possible 
for every child to develop a quite surprising number of in- 
dividual talents to the fullest extent. Slowly a literature is 
accumulating, showing the fruits of this altered viewpoint. 

The word “creative” has been tiresomely overworked in 
recent “new school” discussion, but the Francis Parker 
School’s booklet richly indicates what we may expect from 
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children ‘len expression through the medium of poet; 
music, rhythm, dancing, drawing, clay work and paintiy, 
is made easy and spontaneous. . 

The “new school” movement is making its way also op 
the other side of the Atlantic. In at least seven of the ()}; 
World countries are signs of the educational awaken\ny, 
Mr. Washburne did not visit an eighth country, Russi; 
where it is reported the movement has spread even furthe; 
but his and Mr. Stearns’ very satisfactory little voli. 
covers schools in England, France, Belgium, German) 
Holland, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. Mr. W 
burne’s trip was a flying one, and the chapters are writ: 
quickly and with no real attempt at detailed analysis. |}, 
the pictures are vivid, the style is free and flowing, and : 
writers are possessed of enormous sympathy and enthus: 
for their subject. Mr. Washburne criticizes the Ham! 
schools a little for being too free, and he is a bit too w 
perhaps in his praise of Miss Mackinder’s individual inst: 
tion methods in her school in the London slums. But 
book is stimulating and encouraging: “On the heights t! 
are these schools that have caught the first glimpses o/ 
new day. . .. But below in the valley, where most o! 
world’s schools are, night still reigns. . . . Here wel! 
tentioned people, groping, do violence to little children 

When fewer schools are in the valley, we may not | 
that Professor Hollingworth’s recipe for finding a 
child still holds, or that Mrs. Woolley’s pitiful litt] 
chine-tenders are too inferior for anything better. 

AGNES DE Lie 


A Chaucerian Adventure 


Some New Light on Chaucer, by John Matthews Ma 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 305 pages. $3. 


1D: JOHNSON, in a famous paragraph of “Ra 
las,” has described the scholar as one who “wan 
about the world without pomp or terror, and is nei! 
known nor valued but by men like himself.” Protes 
Manly’s study of Chaucer is completely free from “po 
and terror”; but it presents the great stores of his sch: 
ship in such a readable form that it should be known 
valued by every lover of our older literature. The | 
gives us, in pleasant type, with interesting illustrations, 
with much added material, the substance of a course of | 
tures delivered in 1924 before the Lowell Institute at 1) 
ton; and the familiar style of the lecture-room has been | 
tained in the printed page. 

It is literary scholarship of an adventurous sort; for t 
author is frankly and avowedly pushing beyond the borders 
of proved or provable fact into the perilous regions of sp 
ulation. But if Mr. Manly is a daring adventurer, he i 
large body of interesting and valuable matter pertinent ‘ 
Chaucer, acquired by a most laborious searching of forgot! 
records. It is only in the interpretation of the facts 
gathered that Mr. Manly does his brilliant guessing. 


We shall never succeed in the interpretation of t! 
past without the use of the constructive imagination 
Facts are dead and useless until we try to ascerta 
what they mean, and I do not see why those most 
familiar with the facts should leave the interpretati 
of them to others. 

the sort who braves the unknown only after he has assen 
bled and mastered everything knowable that may concern 
his quest. The book contains, besides its speculations, 


The opening chapters deal with Chaucer the man. We 
see him as the son of a very wealthy merchant, born shortly 
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before 1345, prepared by a costly education for a successful 
career in what we should today call the civil service, and 
writing poetry, not as a professional author, but as an 
amateur who can write only in the scanty leisure of his 
oficial career. 

The main portion of the book is devoted to the “Canter- 
bury Tales.” If a modern story-teller were to undertake 
in present-day America to parallel the Canterbury pilgrim- 
age of Chaucer, he might bring together in the observation 
car of a transcontinental train a group of men and women 
who should by their various occupations serve as a represen- 
tative cross-section of our national life. To make the 
parallel a close one, he should not stop with mere typical 
portraiture of the farmer, the Senator, the small-shopkeeper, 
the surgeon, the university president, the stock-broker. 
Some, at least, of the assembled group should be so strik- 
ingly individualized as to set every reader busily hunting for 
a living original. 

Chaucer was writing, as Mr. Manly reminds us, for a 
very small group of readers. ‘The whole population of 
Chaucer’s England was only some two and a half millions, 
and London was a compact little town of about forty thou- 


sand people. 


The nobility and gentry numbered not more than 
a few hundred, and their social life centered in Lon- 
don. ‘They were acquainted with one another and 
knew one another's affairs in the same way that “so- 
ciety” in any of our smaller cities knows all about its 
members. Such a public, idle, fond of gossip, and not 
overburdened with books and newspapers, was that for 
which Chaucer wrote his “Canterbury Tales,” and we 
may be sure that they caught every sly reference to 
persons and things they knew. 


Whether Chaucer had in mind definite individuals as 
originals for his portraits or not—and in the case of some, at 
least, of the pilgrims it seems very probable that he had— 
we can be sure that his first readers must have tried to 
make the identification. Of such contemporary guessing, 
not one has been preserved for us. Mr. Manly and the 
scholars associated with him have, by laborious scrutiny of 

mtemporary records, projected themselves, as it were, into 
the life of Chaucer’s day, and have gossiped about these 
portraits of the Canterbury pilgrimage, as Chaucer's fellow 
courtiers must have done. 

Chaucer’s lawyer, for instance, was no ordinary practi- 
tioner, but a “sergeant at law,” which marks him as an 
eminent and distinguished member of the profession, hold- 
ing a rank to which only a few lawyers in any gencration 
were appointed. Mr. Manly has examined the careers of 
all the sergeants at law at the time when Chaucer was 
writing his “Prologue,” and compared their careers with the 
facts given about the lawyer of the pilgrimage. He finds 
that one of these actual sergeants at law, a certain Thomas 
Pynchbek, exactly fits the portrait. 

The identification is, at best, a probability. In the nature 
of things, complete demonstration is impossible. But the 
value of Mr. Manly’s book does not depend here or else- 
where on demonstration. The purpose of the book is to 
cast new light on Chaucer; and the illumination is indis- 
putably there. Anyone who has read the book will, as he 
could never have done before, look at the portraits of the 
“Prologue” with contemporary eyes. To make that pos- 
sible is one of the chief aims of literary scholarship. 

Finally, Mr. Manly has given us in the concluding chap- 
ter, under the heading “Chaucer the Artist,” an analysis 
and appraisal of the paet’s art which is literary criticism of 
a very high order. I know of no place where, in anything 
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' | ~ ] 
iike equal compass, the reader can find set forth with such 


just discrimination the qualities of Chaucer's poetry w 
lead many of us to regard him as one of the two or three 
greatest poets who have ever graced our English tong 


ROBERT K. Roor. 


Is Intelligence Adaptive? 


The Natural History of Our Conduct, by William FE. 
Ritter. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 339 
pages. $3.50. 

HE task which Professor Ritter sets for hi: 
that of showing that intelligence is essentially adap 


tive—strikes one as being somewhat out of date. In fact, 
it is more than slightly reminiscent of the post-Darwinian 


biology of the last century, which labored under the 

pression that its chief function was to solve the problem of 
man’s superiority in the animal kingdom. One is impressed 
also by the fact that the method of treatment adopted by 
this author is quite as archaic as the problem itself. Surel) 


this learned biologist knows that the method of anecdote 
: 


has long since been discarded by all serious students of ani- 
} r 


mal behavior. And yet he quotes frequently, and with 
apology, from anecdotalists and naturalists of no great r 
pute, whose works—written in the last quarter of the nin 

teenth century—are now either quite forgotten or relegat: 

to the basement of antiquarian bookshops. 

It would be hardly accurate to say that Professor Ritt 
had made a systematic attempt to prove his main conten 
tion—that intelligence is adaptive, and hence that man 
the animal standing apart as being best adjusted to environ 
ment. He merely assumes that such is the case, and 1 
ceeds to bolster up the assumption by illustrative mate: 
more or less arbitrarily chosen to fit the theory. Natu: 
he has no great difficulty in finding much maladapt 
the lower organisms, less in the more intelligent 


human types, and very little at all in man, the crow 


glory of evolution, spelled with a capital E. What, indeed 


may one not prove by the method of selecting c: 
opinion! Nor is this to accuse Mr. Ritter of d 


withholding from the reader any known fact It 
method, rather than the man, that is at fault. T 

ing of a sufhcient number of observations, both | 

with proper statistical treatment, may seem like a thank 


task to the biologist, but certainly nothing less tl 
will be acceptable to the modern student of animal b 
- : £.13 oI 


Even if his large collection of anecdote and fi 


tion—the latter often too casual and perfunctory te 
seriously—be accepted at face value, the whole affords n 
sound basis for inference concerning the point in quest 
At best, they are just so many interesting facts about 
mals, and properly belong in an illustrated qu l 
on natural history. 

The author is chiefly concerned “with the des 
of pevchical activities as adaptive ag ae 
adaptation outright as “the unique ability of living 

to fit into different environments,” thus avo 

troversy invol\ the traditional implications of tl 
cept. The final criterion of successful adaptation is “] 
or death for the individual.” It is dificult to see wl 
giant redwood, on this score, would not rank much | 
than man as an adaptive organism, not to mention n 
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species of anin s that maintain the strugel with ¢ 


ment over a life span far longer than that of puny mar 


If longevity the final criterion of adaptati 


tainly, intelligence is not. 
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One point Professor Ritter seems to overlook entirely, in 
contending that man exhibits “adaptive activities superior 
to those of other animals.” Adaptive capacity, like intelli- 
gence, is a relative matter, and must not be confused with 
mere complexity of behavior. To grant that the behavior 
of an ameba is less complex than that of man is to concede 
nothing as to the relative adaptive capacity of the two 
forms. It might well be argued that differentiation and 
complexity in living organisms, so far from having life- 
sustaining value, may themselves be the bearers of death. 
Perhaps it may be true, whether our vanity allow us to 
admit it or not, that the lowly earthworm is better adapted 
to its environment than man is to his own. And the picture 
which Ritter draws of earthworms lying helpless on the 
concrete walk after a hard rain can be more than matched 
by the ravages of pestilence, earthquake, fire and machine- 
gun upon the sons of men. Nor is the passing of the buffalo 
from our western plains any more dramatic than the passing 
of the red man; if one illustrates a lack of adaptive capacity, 
then so does the other. 

Ritter groups the life-activities of the organism under the 
categories of food-getting, protection, and reproduction, all 
of which are commonplace enough in biological literature 
since Aristotle. He brings together, in a single chapter, his 
illustrations of adaptive activities at the reflex, instinctive, 
and higher psychic levels. He devotes fully ten chapters to 
maladaptation, two of which are concerned with mankind. 
He attacks many popular conceptions concerning the un- 
usual intelligence of certain animals, particularly the beaver. 
We have always suspected the beaver of being highly over- 
rated, and the first-hand observations of Ritter fully con- 
firm this suspicion. In view of the general stupidity of our 
own species, it is refreshing to learn that infra-human forms, 
including the beaver, are also woefully stupid. The section 
of the book dealing with maladaptations in animals is gen- 
uinely interesting, although it offers little consolation to 
those who would find infinite harmony in this finite world. 

Maladaptations are grouped roughly under the rubrics of 
waste of energy, time, and of materials essential to life, in- 
jury to self or kind. The author finds no difficulty in 
classifying all of the individual and social maladjustments 
of mankind under these categories. Lost motion in every- 
day life and in organized industry, squandering of natural 
resources, suicide, murder, war, prostitution, illegitimacy, 
sodomy and masturbation are among the more important 
maladaptations in the genus Homo. But this is, indeed, an 
imposing array, and raises the question as to whether, after 
all, the development of “psychical activities,’ as exemplified 
in man, does not carry with it the penalty of less perfect 
adaptation to environment. The author’s view that the 
brain and hand are the mechanisms mainly responsible for 
the supposedly superior adaptive capacity of man is trite 
enough, to say the least, and ignores the emphasis placed by 
modern psychologists upon the importance of language in 
the higher development of man. 

Regardless of its shortcomings as a scientific treatise, the 
book should make a wide appeal to the general reader, to 
whom it is evidently addressed. In spite of the tendency to 
be loquacious and repetitive, the author holds the reader’s 
interest, and is seldom dull. Chapters three and four, which 
deal with the nature of the evidence for the evolutionary 
origin of man, might better have been omitted in the inter- 
ests of a greater unity. The frequent substitution of dog- 
matic assertion for genuine evidence is less likely to be 
offensive to the general reader than to the author’s fellow 
scientists. 


C. J. Warpen. 
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The Curse of Scholarship 


A History of Roumania: Land, People, Civilization 
N. lorga. Translated by Joseph McCabe. New Y¥ oy}. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 284 pages. $4. 


oe IA has been so successfully converted by o 
racketing newspapers into a realm of comic op::, 
where, in accordance with time-honored and beloved ¢/: 

a humpty-dumpty king, a roistering, plotting crown p: 
and an unbelievably beautiful queen fatally addicted 
jazz provide incessant amusement, that we must over 

a measure of incredulity before we can persuade ours 
that there is a hard, terrestrial reality bearing the | 
manian name, and that it is inhabited by an ancient . 
honorable branch of the human family. Certainly who 
reads the work of Professor lorga of Bucharest, the | 
ing historical scholar of his nation, will entertain no d 
as to the consideration due a people who from the ¢ 
of history have inhabited southeastern Europe and \ 
though submerged again and again by human inunda: 
rolling over them from every point of the compass, 
only have managed to survive, but have even by a re: 
able concerted effort during recent generations t: 
phantly asserted their right to nationhood against a 
itable world of rivals and enemies. 

The scholar lorga, crowding into a single slender vo! 
the evolution of his people during a period of over two t 
sand years, has some interesting and authoritative thin 
tell about the many disputed points in that developn 
Thus he unhesitatingly dismisses the hoary legend o: 
Latin origin of the Rumanians, by defining them as an 
digenous Thracian folk who, under the influence of a 
ited number of Italian colonists and an imposing laye: 
Roman officials, assimilated the Latin speech and 
ture. A close parallel to their case among contempo: 
western peoples would be that of the Gauls and 
Iberians. 

To the many questions which have arisen as to what | 
pened to these Latinized Thracians during the Slav and 
far more terrible, because incessantly repeated, Tart 
Turanian incursions into the Balkan peninsula, the aut 
owing to the absence of decisive evidence, has not alwa 
conclusive answer; but he develops a reasonably satisfact 
theory of the unnoticed perpetuation of his people as 
scure herdsmen and peasants on the remote slopes oi 
Carpathians and their thickly wooded foot-hills. How, w! 
the long migatory storm had somewhat abated, they \ 
tured to descend again into the plains of the Danu 
Sereth and Pruth and essayed, beginning with the fo 
teenth century, the erection of a State and Church 
national bulwarks against renewed disaster, constitutes on¢ 
of the most convincing contributions of the book. At t) 
coming of the Ottoman Turks a Rumanian state, in 1 
two of them, Wallachia and Moldavia, were already 
existence, and met far more stubbornly than any other 
political creation of the Balkan world the Moslem on 
slaught. 

It is disappointing that the regeneration of Rumania 
leading to the gradual shaking off of the Turkish yoke 
and to the recent brilliant culmination due to the victory 
over Austria of the Entente powers is not treated with 
anything like the fullness it deserves, even within the ex- 
iguous frame adopted by the author. Possibly he was 
unconsciously tricked into this disproportion because, 23 
a specialist in the earlier phases of his people’s history, he 
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felt less at home in the more recent movements. Be that 
as it may, American readers, naturally more interested in 
the Rumania of today than in that of the Middle Ages, 
are by this inequality of treatment provided with a just 
cause of complaint. And there are other vigorous crit- 
icisms which they will not fail to voice, all more or less 
referable to the excessive professionalism of the author. 
He is, be it said again, an excellent scholar, but that praise 
exhausts the sum of his merits. Conscientious and highly 
proficient in special investigations, he has bent his curving 
back so long over his desk that he has lost whatever ability 
he may once have had to overlook from the watch-tower 
of the spirit the wide landscape of history and to transfer 
it to his canvas as an intelligible picture. In consequence, 
whenever he passes from the discussion of specific issues 
to ordered historical narrative, the result is a disaster— 
literally a disaster, for he then regularly drives a half- 
dozen and more thought-trains into a head-on collision 
which leaves the scenery littered with an indescribable 
wreckage. And this discouraging situation is not bettered 
by the translator, whose extraordinarily slip-shod English 
thickens at intervals into complete opacity. In sum, the 
enlightened general reader who works his way through 
this book will be fully confirmed in his rock-bound sus- 
picion that every delight of scholarship is, by some strange 
curse, offset by a lurking terror. 
FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


Employee Stock-Ownership 


Employee Stock Ownership, by Robert F. Foerster and 
Else H. Dietel. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
174 pages. $2. 

NDUSTRIAL democracy will never be realized by 
I the multiplication of stockholders deprived of all 
functional obligations to industry, since this multiplication 
intensifies the separation of ownership and management, 
concentrating control in an oligarchy composed of prac- 
tically self-perpetuating managements and their financial 
overlords. 

Where the press agents of “the new capitalism” recog- 
nize that development, they shift the emphasis to employee 
stock-ownership as the means of bringing about what one 
enthusiast calls “syndicalism” in industry. This is a more 
satisfactory conception, employee stockholders being func- 
tionally participant in the industry in which they own 
stock; and they might gradually acquire ownership and 
management. 

The problem is whether employee stock-ownership is de- 
veloping in the direction of employee ownership and man- 
agement. Or whether it is like the Knight’s Pudding in 
“Through the Looking-Glass”: “I don’t believe the pudding 
was cooked! In fact, I don’t believe the pudding ever will 
be cooked! And yet it was a very clever pudding to invent.” 

The Foerster-Dietel study of “Employee Stock Owner- 
ship” is primarily “an inquiry into the specific nature of the 
plans under which employees acquire stock and a discussion 
of general questions raised by the provisions of such plans.” 
Most of the book is devoted to an excellent survey of the 
technical aspects of the movement. But unless the pos- 
sibility of employee ownership and management (or at least 
participation in management) is envisaged, employee stock- 
ownership becomes a comparatively unimportant (and 
cheaper) substitute for profit-sharing. ‘The subject de- 
mands thorough-going discussion. Yet Mr. Foerster and 


Miss Dietel allow the larger claim of employee ownership 
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and management to go by default: they do not even con- 
sider it. The utmost they foresee is that the employee stock 
movement may “have a bearing upon the economic structure 
of society,” and that “it would not be surprising if employees 
as a class should in time prove to comprise a group of alto- 
gether unusual and special value in the management of 
industry and definitely superior to the absentee management 
that prevails today.” But neither the major nor the minor 
claims are justified by the facts. 

According to the authors, the value of employee stock- 
holdings is in excess of $700,000,000 (after at least thirty- 
five years’ development). Of this amount, 269,239 em- 
ployees of thirteen larger corporations own $425,000,000 
which indicates the extraordinarily limited scope of the 
movement. While Mr. Foerster and Miss Dietel stress the 
absolute amount, that is not decisive; nor are the excep- 
tional cases where employees own 50 percent, 75 percent and 
95 percent of the stock (in minor corporations). While 
the employees of the Fleischmann Company own 18 percent 
of the stock, of Swift and Company 13 percent and of 
United States Steel 8.8 percent, they own only 4 percent 
of the stock of Standard Oil of New Jersey, .7 percent of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and .4 percent of General 
Motors. In the thirteen larger corporations, employees own 
approximately 4,000,000 shares (common and preferred ) 
out of 96,000,000, or about 4 percent. But the general 
average is much lower. In its report on National Wealth 
and Income, the Federal Trade Commission concludes that 
employees (in 1922) owned 1.5 percent of common stock 
and 1.9 percent of preferred. While the value of employee 
stockholdings in 1926 was in excess of $700,000,000, the 
value of the stock of all corporations was in excess of 
$90,000,000,000. 

The facts are scarcely indicative of developing employee 
ownership as preliminary to employee management of indus- 
try. But there is also no development of an immediate, if 
partial, employee representation in management. Mr. Foer- 
ster and Miss Dietel stress one or two cases where minor 
corporations hold meetings of employee stockholders, while 
one corporation permits its employee stockholders to elect 
a representative to the board of directors. All of which is 
exceptional and unimportant. The decisive fact is that none 
of the employee stock plans provides for or envisages em- 
ployee representation in management. Moreover, about half 
the stock issued to employees consists of the non-voting 
variety—preferred stock, special (non-voting) employees’ 
stock, and a sort of “investment trust”’ certificate represent- 
ing diversified holdings in many corporations. 

Still more important, however, is the distribution of stock 
ownership among employees. Mr. Foerster and Miss Dietel 
emphasize the exceptional cases where large numbers of em- 
ployees are stockholders. But even where the employees own 
95 percent of the stock, only 40 percent of the employees are 
stockholders. That is oligarchy, not democracy. In the 
larger corporations, the percentages are much lower. While 
36 percent of Fleischmann employees are stockholders, and 
30 percent of Swift and Company, only 20 percent of the 
United States Steel employees are stockholders, 9 percent of 
the Pennsylvania and 5 percent of General Motors. The 
average for all corporations whose employees own stock is 
probably below 15 percent. The total of all employee stock- 
holders is probably under 1,000,000. 

Who compose this comparatively small group of employee 
stockholders? That is determined by the motives animat- 
ing the movement. Mr. Foerster and Miss Dietel naively 
accept the reasons given by the employers—to “encourage 
thrift” among employees, let them “share in the profits of 
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The Rise of 
American Civilization 


An Interpretation of American Life and Culture 
by Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard 


“HERE is a masterpiece... a 
panorama of America... a tre- 
mendous canvas. It is essentially, 
powerfully, magnificently true. It 
brings to us fully and completely 
the marvelous throb and drive of 
American life. There are few 
Americans who will not be better 
Americans for reading this 
book.” —New York Sun. 


Can only be described as an epic... . For 
the first time American scholars have taken a 
full-length panorama of American life.”— 
New York Times. 





“An ideal history for the intelli- 
gent layman. In a year which 
has seen not a few excellent vol- 
umes treating diverse phases of 
American history, ‘The Rise of 
American Civilization’ is pre- 
eminent. The scope and com- 
pleteness of Dr. Beard’s work is 
amazing. He has covered every 
aspect of his subject.”—New 
York Evening Post. 


“Must delight the general reader. ... A work 
which satisfies until it excites. By compari- 
son, most of the familiar fables seem dull and 
tame.”—Carl Van Doren, New York Herald 
Tribune. Illustrated, 2 vols. $12.50 


Imperialism and World Politics 
By Parker T. Moon 


“It’s the most available thing of its kind in the English language, and really has ex- 
treme importance at the moment.” —/Walter Lippmann, Editor N. Y. World. 


“Most valuable book. I find it contains a mine of information.”—Senator William 


E. Borah. 


$4.50 


History of the Cuban Republic 
By Charles E. Chapman 


This is an important study in Hispanic-American politics—our first intelligible account 
of Cuba and its problems. “It is distinctly not a volume of pleasant propaganda. It 
aims to tell the whole truth.” ‘This volume is likely to stir up a hornet’s nest in Cuba 


and surely merits the serious attention of every student of our pdlitics. 


$5.00 


Declining Liberty and Other Papers 


By John A, Ryan 
Author of Distributive Justice, etc. 


The author is well known as a thoughtful observer of political, social and economic 
developments. In this new book he discusses the decline of civil, economic and political 


liberty in America and many matters of intense interest in American life today. 





Business Cycles 
and Business 


Measurements 
By Carl Snyder 


RE there definite business 

“cycles”? How can they be 
measured? This is a new study of 
business fluctuations by an expert 
economist and statistician, which 
presents a new view of the indus- 
trial machine. It is a book which 


those who watch the delicate 
weather-vanes of business cannot 
afford to be without. $6.00 











$4.00 


The Idea of Social Justice 
By Charles W. Pipkin 


How the social movement in England and 
France since 1900 has worked into the con- 
crete form of social legislation and administra- 
tion is the subject of this complete study of 
the period. $3.50 


The Mothers—Volume I. 
By Robert Briffault 


This is the first volume of a three-volume 
study of the origins of sentiments and institu- 
tions. It is an exhaustive exposition which 
should appeal alike to students of anthrop- 
ology, psychology and social science and to 
thoughtful readers. Sold only in sets of 
3 Vols, $27.00 


60 Fifth Avenue 
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1. Y. World. $1.50 













jern Physics 
idgman 


mporary physical thought and 
all readers of A. N. Whitehead’s 
$2.50 


t With Time 


By MaDunne 
of repaliiwas led into an examination of 
by a markable dreams, presents in this 


1s invest and formulates the basic theory 
them, Try, which the author believes he 

‘on entific discovery of so significant 
| Our eameption of human life 2.50 


CUBED FICTION 
DAWN 


ull By Irving Bacheller 


A romance of the time of Christ. 





‘ 
x a “Mr. Bacheller has told a good 
teekt story, told it simply, engrossingly, 
fine of with warm humanity.” —— New 
al York Times. 2.50 










Dear Old 


Templeton 
By Alice Brown 


At forty John Templeton made 
up his mind that he had never 
really lived—and proceeded to 
do just that. Alice Brown has 
never been more gently humor- 
ous or more artful in character 
drawing than in this novel. $2.50 
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“Your Money’s Worth” 


A Study in the Waste of the Consumer’s Dollar 
by Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink 


“be condensed chapters of this book which appeared in the New Republic were merely 
a taste of the delight which this debunking study in economics holds for the intelli- 
gent reader. It is full of facts, presented with the pungency and penetration which 
made “The Tragedy of Waste” such a notable book. Here is not only first aid to 
the pocketbook, but a broad view of competitive waste and a general plan for eliminat- 
ing most of it. $2.00 


A Life of the Author of 
“The American Commonwealth” 


James Bryce 


By the 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher 


“The work is exceedingly well done. 
Many pages are deep with charm, 
All throw a white light on the per- 
sonality and mental! processes of the 
author of “The American Common- 
wealth.”—New York World. 

2 wols. $8.00 


Early Life & Letters of 
John Morley 


By Francis W. Hirst 


Washington 
By Joseph D. Sawyer 


This new biography of Washington 
is both a mirror of the Washington 
who is loved and reverenced by the 
nation and a complete pictorial rec- 
ord of his life. More than 1,500 
pictures, covering every phase of his 
career, make it a truly unique work, 


2 wols. $20.00 





James Bryce 


“Spvlendidly written study . . . worthy of its subject. It treats the great Victorian 
radical with the thoughtful and critical admiration that Morley applied to so many of 


his famous studies."—New York Herald Tribune. 2 vols., $10.50 


W. B. Yeats «+ ++ Autobiographies 


This is the sixth volume in Yeats’ Collected Works and is his own life story. “One 
of the great poetic romances of the world. . . . You must not deny yourself the joy of 
this book by one unnecessary moment.”—Elinor Wylie in The New York Herald 


$3.50 


Tribu ne. 





The Junk Snupper 
By C. R. Clifford 


These adventures of an antique collector are 
full of the oddities and humors of hunting for 
bargains in old and rare things,—a book for 
the serious collector as well as the amateur 
“snupper.” $4.00 


Certain Samaritans 
By Esther Pohl Lovejoy 


Here is a true and thrilling story of American 
women hospitalers on the shores and islands 
connected with the adventure of Jason and 
Ulysses—a story stranger than fiction. $4.00 


The American 
Year Book 


Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart and W. M. Schuyler 


HE American Year Book for 

1926 is the only standard yearly 
cyclopedia of reference which gives 
a complete view of every important 
phase of affairs in the United States 
—Government, business, industry, 
history, foreign affairs, science, art, 
letters, education. It is the one in- 
dispensable reference work. $7.50 
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the business,” offer “an incentive to start the accumulation 
of income-producing property,” etc. These are incidental. 
The authors approach the real motives when they state that 
employee stock-ownership may “diminish the turnover of 
labor” and “develop a group of employees who are better 
satisfied . . . more efficient and dependable workmen.” 

But those were precisely the motives animating profit- 
sharing—to “stabilize” labor and enlarge efficiency by plac- 
ing definite groups of employees “on the side of manage- 
ment.” This development is determined by the character 
of modern industry, in which larger and larger masses of 
capital are invested, and where a large labor turnover and 
strikes are fatal to efficiency and the productive yield. 
Means of “stabilizing” labor become indispensable. Large- 
scale industry simultaneously offers the means. Supervisory 
employees are increasing out of all proportion to the increase 
in wage-earners. While the number of wage-earners in 
manufacturing, transportation and mining increased from 
9,982,707 in 1910 to 12,757,124 in 1920, there was a 
much larger increase in the supervisory employees, from 
495,169 to 823,513. Since 1920, under the impulse of 
“the new efficiency,” supervisory employees have registered 
a still larger proportional increase. Moreover, while mod- 
ern industry levels the mass of workers to non-skilled labor, 
it creates a new class of skill—the “key” men indispensable 
in the almost automatic process of supermachine production. 
By satisfying the supervisory employees and the “key” men, 
along with a limited number of other better paid workers, 
placing them definitely “fon the side of management,” the 
larger employers seek to insure the stability of labor and 
production, diminish labor turnover and discourage strikes. 
For the mass of non-stockholding wage-earners, the means 
adopted to insure stability consist of various forms of wel- 
fare activity, company unions, and organized espionage to 
repress independent unions and strikes. 

Adapting the statistics of the Federal Trade Commission, 
the distribution of (common) stock ownership is: absentee 
stockholders, 87.8 percent; management (officers and di- 
rectors), 10.7 percent; employees “on the side of manage- 
ment,” or “intermediate management” (supervisory em- 
ployees, “key” men and other better paid workers), 1.5 per- 
cent; mass of wage-earners, nil. Of course, some of these 
wage-earners may own $25 or $50 worth of stock, but the 
percentage is negligible (their earnings don’t permit any 
large investment). 

Employee stock-ownership flourishes where the most mod- 
ern technology prevails, where there is the largest develop- 
ment of supervisory and “key” employees (although it may 
develop in non-industrial corporations, as in banking and 
insurance). It flourishes where the yield of profits is so 
immense (monopoly or “profiteer” industry) that a portion 
may be distributed among a limited number of employce 
stockholders, particularly as, by “stabilizing” labor and 
preventing strikes, the mass of wage-earners may receive 
lower wages than they otherwise might. Employee stock- 
ownership, moreover, flourishes where labor unions are re- 
pressed and company unions encouraged. The railroads 
are exceptions, but among them employee stock-ownership is 
slightly developed. Frequently, employee stock-ownership is 
definitely interwoven with some form or other of company 
union. 

Employee stock-ownership is another form of profit-shar- 
ing, a fact emphasized by the corporations often granting 
stock as a bonus, contributing part of the purchase price, 
paying extra dividends on employee stock, etc. Profit-sharing 
never became a general movement, it did not benefit the 
majority of wage-earners, nor did it seriously modify indus- 
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trial capitalism. Is there anything to justify belief in 
different future for employee stock-ownership? 

The Looking-Glass Knight was not altogether right. 
Quite clearly, employee stock-ownership is not cooking an 
“industrial democracy” pudding. But it is cooking a pud- 
ding of another sort—crushing the independent action of 
wage-earners by repressing unionism, promoting the ascen- 
dancy of the oligarchic control of industry, and contribur- 
ing to the newer defenses of capitalism now being ener- 
getically erected. Lewis Corey. 


The Beautiful Genius 


Turgenev: The Man, His Art, and His Age, by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. New York: The Century Company. 356 
pages. $4. 

T is a curious fact that one who was called by Henry 

James (writing in the late seventies) “the foremost 
novelist of his day,” and who, by general consent, has taken 
a place with Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky as one of the three 
greatest of Russian writers of fiction, should have had to 
wait till the present moment, forty-three years after his 
death, for his first biography, and that now, when at last it 
appears, it should be written in English. Where, one won 
ders, have the Russians been? For Turgenev does not at 
all belong to that class of writers whose popularity is im- 
mense but ephemeral: he has taken his place as a classic; 
and if his place seems, as time passes, to become a little 
smaller, and if a modern Russian can say of him that he 
has become a shade “old-fashioned,” his place and his claim 
are nevertheless as secure as such things can be. If all of 
Turgenev’s works had somehow disappeared, one would 
still have to remember him as a writer who was extrava- 
gantly admired by his greatest contemporaries: by Flaubert, 
Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Chekhov, and James. James was 
fond of calling him “the beautiful genius.’”’ Dostoyevsky, 
who was fanatically jealous of Turgenev, and who hated 
him as only Dostoyevsky knew how to hate, was none the 
less intensely flattered when he was told, by one of his 
correspondents, that the characters in “The Possessed” were 
Turgenev’s characters “grown old.” And Chekhov, de- 
spite the great gulf of time and fashion which lay between 
him and his elder, could write of him: “My God! What a 
glorious thing ‘Fathers and Children’ is! It is positively ter- 
rifying. Bazarov’s illness is so powerfully done that I felt 
ill and had a sensation as though I had caught the infection 
from him. And the end of Bazarov? And the old men? 
And Kukshina? It’s beyond words. It’s simply a work of 
genius... .” 

It is high time, therefore, that our “friendly curiosity” 
(as James with characteristic decorum phrased it) concern- 
ing “the private personality of M. Turgenieff” should be 
satisfied; and this Mr. Yarmolinsky has done, and done 
admirably. His biography is almost everything that a 
biography should be. He has not only documented himself 
with extreme care; he has also exercised the gift, rare 
enough in biographers, of making his hero come to life be- 
fore us. The result, in some respects, is surprising. Cer- 
tainly it would have surprised, and a little shocked, poor 
James. For this Turgenev, with his innumerable, really 
innumerable, love-affairs, his sundry illegitimate children 
(toward whom he was a little casual), his passades, and his 
one lifelong devotion to the singer, Mme. Viardot, is ob- 
viously not quite the sort of beautiful genius with whom 
James could have been socially at ease. This is not to say 
that Turgenev was merely a sensualist: he was also a senti- 
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mentalist; and to this part of his nature James could have 
responded—-and did, in the novels, respond—with enthusi- 
asm. Turgenev was, indeed, as profoundly sentimental, 
or nostalgic, in his attitude toward women, as he was in 
his attitude toward the country of his birth; to neither could 
he be anything but intermittently faithful. Incapable of 
living in Russia, on his family estate, he was also incapable 
of living happily anywhere else. His whole life, whether in 
Paris or Baden, was a kind of sentimental exile. Proud as 
he was of being a “good European,” and much as he urged 
his fellow countrymen to follow him thus westward, never- 
theless he kept his eyes turned toward the East, and his 
returns to Russia, though always brief, were almost annual. 
Rightly or wrongly, he felt that Russia and the Russians 
were the only themes of which he could write. Further- 
more, he felt a deep sense of obligation, moral and social, 
to make these his themes. And his periodic visits were in 
the nature of a “touching of earth,” a renewed immersion, 
in order that his grasp of the scene might not become inse- 
cure or inaccurate. What he no longer clearly understood 
or remembered, he returned to with a note-book. And it 
was, of course, precisely his sense of having unfilially be- 
trayed his native land that forced him to write of nothing 
else. His conscience troubled him, and he was never ca- 
pable, as James was in a similar predicament, of taking the 
next step, and finding an adequate theme in the interna- 
tional limbo to which his passion for a more civilized life 
than the Russian had driven him. 

It was perhaps to this curious fixation, this inability to 
overcome a sentimental obsession, which is the peculiar fate 
of exiles, that the obvious defects of his novels are trace- 
able. ‘Turgenev was not at all by nature a sociological 
novelist: it was only a series of accidental and (in a sense) 
external forces that compelled him, time after time, to take 
for his theme the struggles of the young Russian liberals 
to move feudal Russia in the direction of democracy. He 
disapproved of serfdom, he sympathized with the peasants, 
and he fell, while a young man, under the influence of cer- 
tain radicals—under that influence producing the most ef- 
fective (socially) of his books, “A Sportsman’s Sketches.” 
But no one can read any of his books today without realiz- 
ing that neither his heart nor his talent lay in this direction. 
We do not need to know that, in his private dealings with 
his contemporaries, he showed himself to be as convictionless 
as a weathercock, quite as eager to run with the hare as to 
hunt with the hounds; it is distressingly clear in “On the 
Eve,” “Smoke,” and “Virgin Soil” that he only dealt with 
his country’s social problems out of a sense of duty. One 
does not believe in his romantic radicals, or his caricatured 
radicals either, for a minute; and his handling of the whole 
political scene is superficial, amateurish, and unconvincing. 

What Turgenev could do, and what he did do inter- 
mittently, was to write exquisite poetico-naturalistic love- 
stories about exquisite but highly romanticized and per- 
fumed young ladies. It is true that Chekhov found these 
scented young ladies quite intolerable—as he remarked, “all 
Turgenev’s girls and women are insufferable in their artifi- 
ciality, and—forgive my saying it—falsity. Liza and Elena 
are not Russian girls, but some sort of Pythian prophetesses, 
full of extravagant pretensions. ... When one thinks of 
Tolstoy’s Anna Karenin, all these young ladies of Tur- 
genev’s, with their seductive shoulders, fade away into 
nothing.” That is perhaps a little severe; for Chekhov, 
with his aim to “paint life as it is, but beyond that—noth- 
ing at°all,” stood too far from Turgenev to be able to do 
him entire justice. Nevertheless, the stricture is valuable 
in its suggestion that the usual view of Turgenev as a great 
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“realist” is not quite sound. More exactly, he was 
psychological poet, a romantic and sentimentalist, who use! 
prose narrative as his medium, and who, as he notab), 
lacked inventive power, had recourse to copious and de 
tailed documentation both as regards character and in 
dent. The result is a very peculiar and charming blen: 
of romance and realism, and an alternation, not so charm 
ing, of characterization (often extremely fine) with th. 
flimsiest of caricature. And his lack of robust inventiy: 
power was compensated for by (if it did not actually in 
duce) an economy which occasionally resulted in an ex 
quisiteness of form almost unmatched in fiction. 

One wishes a little that Mr. Yarmolinsky had sought, 
somewhat more than he does, the psychological roots o: 
Turgenev’s work in his life. Might he not, in this connec- 
tion, have given us a few more of Turgenev’s really ad- 
mirable letters? And then there is Turgenev’s mother, o/ 
whom we are given an astonishing portrait—a powerfu! 
Tartar of a woman, passionately and tyrannously devoted 
to her wayward son, barbaric, cruel, affectionate, terrify- 
ingly intelligent, and endowed with an extraordinarily) 
acute sense of character. This woman, one feels, had a lot 
to answer for in her son’s attitude toward his country and 
toward his art. One almost feels, indeed, that she had a 
sort of greatness which her more gifted son only once or 
twice echoed—notably in his magnificent “Lear of the 
Steppes.” It is a remarkable woman who could address he: 
son as “ma chére fille, ma Jeannette,” who could call her- 
self his “most tender father and friend,” and who could 
write to him, while he was staying in Berne: “Your uncle 
is afraid that while in Berne you may commit de J'inceste. 
When he stayed in Berne he was very friendly with the 
girls there, and that was sixteen years ago.” 

Conrap AIKEN. 


Speech and Verbal Thought 
in Childhood 


The Language and Thought of the Child, by Jean 
Piaget. Translated by Marjorie Warden. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 246 pages. $3.75. 


HAT: happens when children talk to each other? 

Do their words leap from mind to mind and estab 
lish at once a freemasonry of perfect understanding, in a 
world of wonder from which the too precise adult is barred 
by reason of his pedantry? We know, from our daily ob- 
servation, that a handful of normal children, but newly 
met, will soon attain to intimacy in a web of verbal excite- 
ment. But is this web a finely woven context of mutual 
comprehension, or is it but the happiness of a common 
illusion? And what of the very nature of childish speech? 
Is it but a phase in the much discussed technique of com- 
munication by means of verbal symbols? And what of a 
child’s questions? Do they invariably require an answer, 
and is a “why” all it sounds like? 

Questions such as these are asked and answered in M. 
Piaget's very notable book. The method followed by this 
able Swiss child-psychologist is, first, the systematic and 
complete record of the speech of a number of children, 
under conditions at school which are not too rigidly con- 
trolled, but which closely approximate the conditions of 
spontaneous, everyday life; second, a careful but not too 
pretentious statistical analysis of these data. The infer- 
ences are always duly weighed and offered with caution. 
One likes the temper of the book, which is at once eager and 
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restrained. It is unavoidable that, in interpreting his mate- 
rial, M. Piaget is often led to questions of fundamental 
import to the solution of larger problems than he seems to 
set himself. He is aware of all these implications, but wisely 
refrains from foraging too extensively in the domains of 
primitive mentality, the nature of language expression, the 
relation between verbalism and thought, and allied subjects. 
From among the many rich suggestions brought by the book, 
we shall select but three for the very briefest comment. 

In the first chapter, which deals with “the functions of 
language in two children of six,” the material is classified 
into two groups, egocentric speech and socialized speech. 
The former group includes repetition, monologue, and “‘col- 
lective monologue” (in which “an outsider is always asso- 
ciated with the action or thought of the moment, but is 
expected neither to attend nor to understand”’) ; the latter 
includes “adapted information,” criticism, commands and 
requests, questions, and answers. If we exclude answers as 
due to the more obvious demands of the environment and 
then divide the total of examples of egocentric language by 
the total of egocentric plus “spontaneous socialized” lan- 
guage, we get a rough “coefficient of egocentrism,” a gen- 
eral index of the child’s spontaneous functional attitude to 
language. M. Piaget’s figures are interesting. They give 
the two children who were selected for special study coefh- 
cients of egocentrism of 0.43 and 0.47. In plain terms, this 
means that, as late as the age of six, and after, the child 
is using language, the communicative technique par excel- 
lence of adult life, for non-communicative purposes, in close 
on half the cases in which he uses it at all. This generaliza- 
tion is of great interest, for it helps to give the lie to those 
theories of linguistic form and development which explain 
all phenomena of language in terms of its overt commu- 
nicative function. There is not the slightest doubt that, 
long before directed communication has shaped itself as the 
most typical, if not the only, use of speech, the child has al- 
ready mastered everything that is essential in its content and 
build. The rapidly growing need of communication utilizes 
an intuitively apprehended symbolism which has been serv- 
ing all manner of autistic and expressive purposes. M. Pia- 
get’s researches confirm the linguist’s feeling that language 
is, first and foremost, an unconsciously developing esthetic 
whole, only in the second instance a merely functional or- 
ganization, though he does not stress this point himself. 

Equally fascinating are the chapters devoted to the con- 
versations of young children among themselves, and to the 
problem of mutual understanding. On the basis of experi- 
ments at once simple and ingenious, the author shows that 
children do not understand each other nearly so well as we 
might have imagined, but that they are under the chronic 
illusion that they make themselves perfectly clear, and that 
they get out of a communication precisely what it was 
intended to communicate. The foundations of faith, 
of inward certainty, and of a social cohesion that needs no 
critical warrant are thus securely laid in childhood. Only 
an up-to-the-minute intellectualist would doubt that it is 
well that this should be so. 

In the last chapter of the book, there is a somewhat 
elaborate analysis of the questions of a child of six. The 
“whys” are in a significant majority. But it would be 
wrong to infer that the child is obsessed by a thirst for 
casual explanations or logical justification, in the true mean- 
ing of these terms. What he often desires is really a psy- 
chological motivation. Here, again, we see the child as 
an egocentric, projecting into the cold, meaningless world 
of mechanical causality a more naively intelligible world of 
motive. EDWARD SAPIR. 
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Revolutionary Turkey 


Turkey, by Arnold J. Toynbee and Kenneth P. Kir}. 
wood. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 328 pages, 
$3. 

URKEY and the Turks are unchanging, in the mind 

of conventional writers on the Near East, especialy 
when the latter are possessed of a Christian or Nordic bias. 
However much the Turks may alter their institutions and 
their mode of life, they are depicted as the same old Turk, 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. And yet the fact of the matter 
is that the Turks have changed and are changing; if there 
be doubting Thomases, let them read this admirable volum 
by Messrs. Toynbee and Kirkwood. What is here de- 
scribed is a Turkish revolution—a revolution which not 
merely overturned political institutions, but which struck at 
the roots of Ottoman society in all of its branches; a revolu- 
tion which was no mere change in dynasty, but a social up- 
heaval similar to that in France in 1789 and in Russia in 
1917. This is not to say that the millennium has arrived in 
Turkey, for, like all revolutions—and, more particularly, 
intensely nationalistic revolutions—the Turkish Revolution 
has had its unlovely aspects. In particular, under republi- 
can institutions it has now evolved an effective dictatorship, 
which for a time, at least, maintained itself by means of 
stark and hungry terrorism. But, for all that, there has 
clearly been born a new Turkey, as unlike that of the Sul- 
tans as the Russia of the Soviets is unlike the Russia of 
the Tsars. 

Although this volume is the work of two authors, it ex- 
hibits none of the variations of style and content which 
sometimes are so obvious in codperative efforts of the kind. 
To be sure, there are certain sections which one can 
identify, by the sweeping historical perspective of the trained 
and experienced scholar, as the work of Professor Toynbee; 
among these is the introductory section of fifty-eight pages 
dealing with the impact of the West upon Turkish society, 
the consequent disintegration of the Ottoman Empire, and 
the origins of liberal and nationalist revolutionary ides 
among the younger Turks. Few students can lay claim to 
the fatherhood of as many fresh and original interpretations 
of Near Eastern history as Professor Toynbee, and this 
volume serves only to confirm his earlier reputation. Ther: 
are certain sections of the book, as well, which may b 
identified as the work of Mr. Kirkwood, notably the final 
half-dozen chapters dealing with the changing social and 
economic order under the republic. Mr. Kirkwood lived 
for two years at Smyrna, where he was an instructor in the 
International College (an American institution), and it is 
apparent that he made good use of his time. He is quite 
clearly a competent journalist and a promising young his- 
torical scholar. Both Professor Toynbee and Mr. Kirk- 
wood are sympathetic with the colossal revolutionary ex- 
periment now in progress in Anatolia; had they not been, 
they obviously would not have undertaken to write this 
book. But they are not uncritical or over-optimistic, and, 
in spite of gratuitous charges by certain English reviewers, 
they are not “pro-Turk,” whatever that cognomen may 
signify. 

What is this Turkish Revolution which the authors de- 
scribe? It began in 1908, with the revolt of the Committee 
of Union and Progress against the tyrannical regime of 
Abdul Hamid. At that time, the slogans of 1789—Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity—were projected into an Ottoman Em- 
pire which belonged to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. When one reads the record, he is impressed less by 
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Translation by H. B. V., revieed 
by ©. K. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 
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the immediate achievements of the revolution of 1908-1909 
than by the fact that it paved the way for the more thor- 
ough-going upheaval of a decade later. In the interval, the 
Ottoman Empire was precipitated into a world war which 
resulted in the loss of more than a million lives, which re- 
duced Turkey to the limited confines of a small national 
state, and which shook all Turkish institutions to their 
foundations. ‘They live in a fool’s paradise who cannot see 
that Turkey could no more remain unchanged by the Great 
War than could any of the other belligerents; the change 
in the status of women, for example, which was common to 
all the warring nations, was made almost inevitable in 
Turkey by reason of the heavy losses sustained in the army 
by battle and disease; the women of Turkey had to be 
emancipated from the veil and the harem, if for no other 
reason than that their economic services were indispensable 
to a nation impoverished by war. Defeat, furthermore, dis- 
credited the imperial regime at Constantinople, as it dis- 
credited the imperialists at Berlin, Vienna, and Petrograd; 
the deposition of the Sultan and the establishment of the 
republic at Angora were logical consequences of the collapse 
of the Central Powers. What Messrs. Toynbee and Kirk- 
wood have here so eloquently described is the manner in 
which the old order first toppled and then collapsed. Noth- 
ing was sacred—capitulations, Caliphate, religious com- 
munities, archaic education, obsolescent social institutions, 
foreign financial control, “reparations,” all crumbled into 
dust, to the mutual astonishment and horror of the out- 
side world and the reactionaries at home. ‘The attempts 
of the powers at Lausanne to retain some of their vested 
interests were but feeble efforts to dam Niagara. This 
volume might profitably be read by statesmen concerned at 
the moment with extra-territoriality, customs control and 
the like in China; the Chinese are hardly likely to ignore 
the Turkish experience, as the recent visit of Minister Sze 
to Angora testifies. 

And the dramatis personae of this revolutionary pageant 
are made to live by Messrs. Toynbee and Kirkwood. They 
have giver: admirable pictures of Mustapha Kemal, that 
extraordinary military genius, who organized victory out of 
defeat, who dared give expression to revolutionary ideas, 
who defied the powers of Europe, who crushed out domestic 
dissent, and who is now immersed in problems of economic 
reconstruction in his role of president-dictator. Perhaps no 
less important, in a sense, is ‘Halidé Edib, courageous 
feminist, chronicler and novelist of the revolution of 1919- 
1924, soldier in her own right, and withal a product of that 
western education which the authors believe has done so 
much for the cause of a new womanhood in Turkey. Then 
there are Ismet Pasha, soldier, diplomatist, statesman; Dr. 
Adnan Bey, a physician diverted by the force of events to 
revolutionary politics; the Rooseveltian young naval officer 
Raouf, much too independent to be considered altogether 
safe at Angora; Fethi Bey, diplomatist, and Hussein Jahid, 
revolutionary journalist. These and others are vivid figures 
in the pages of this volume. But towering over them all 
is the heroic figure of the simple, sober, hard-working 
Anatolian peasant, who provides the nation’s bread in time 
of peace and its cannon-fodder in time of war. One has a 
feeling, after reading this book, that the Turkish peasant 
will be less cruelly exploited under the new regime than he 
was under the old. Unconcerned as the peasant is with 
matters of high politics, he asks only for reasonable security 
of life, liberty, and happiness. If he obtains a modicum of 
this security under the republic, then all the horrors of the 
war and all the excesses of the revolution will have been 
justified. Epwarp MEap EarLe. 
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Pirandello 


Shoot! (Si Gira): The Notebooks of Serafino Gubhio, 
Cinematograph Operator, by Luigi Pirandello. Authoriz} 
Translation from the Italian by C. K. Scott Moneri-3 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 

Luigi Pirandello, by Walter Starkie. New York: EF. P. 
Dutton and Company. 276 pages. $3. 


| agar yragng has spent his literary career like a 
squirrel in a cage, running round and round i: 
one dominating idea. Each new play or novel is usuc 

a fresh demonstration of it. His characters discuss (+ 
among themselves and exemplify it for the reader. 
intervals, the author throws in extra paragraphs, restatiny 
himself in fresh metaphors. The characters as individua!s 
do not exist. In time, Pirandello will probably be cont 
to label them Mr. Somebody and Mrs. Nobody, and |: 
them dance. In this play the idea’s the thing. 

Since this particular idea is one which runs into « 
fusion as fast as the swine into the sea, his audiences are 
likely to think that there are many ideas involved. B 
the key is always the same: The world we see and han 
is not the world of reality but of appearances (Plato), a 
it is useless to hope that one may ever know reality (n0: 
Plato). As a corollary, Pirandello finds that a person 
never a continuous individual, but something worse than a 
chameleon. He is merely a surface on the sea of being, a 
to try to fix his nature is like trying to take home a wa, 
In short, every last one of us lives in isolation, making 
subjective universes fresh every second and hoping that t! 
will somehow have some objective value. Obviously, this 
is a fact which has forced itself for thousands of years « 
the attention of men who have questioned the sources 
their own thoughts. Pirandello has realized some of t 
implications of it, and his realization has exploded in ab 
sixty volumes, 

Since the key to his plays or stories is an intellectual one 
a second misapprehension on the part of audiences is 
think that the plays themselves are “intellectual.” And 
America, where ideas are treated as news rather than 
something to be considered, a new play by Pirandello 
usually mentioned with a solemn face—and a modest re! 
cence which implies that the thought is too subtle to repeat 
The fact is that there is no intellectual development of t 
idea within the plays at all. Pirandello sees that we a: 
lost in a maze, and finding no thread to guide him out, 
scurries up one corridor and down another. His attitude ‘s 
the natural one of each of us when we get inklings of the 
situation he has realized: he is frightened, resentful, despe: 
ate and humiliated. “A man who is alive,” he writes in 
“Shoot!” “when he is alive, does not see himself: he lives 
. - « To see how one lived would indeed be a ridiculous 
spectacle!” This is the source of the grimace in all his 
humor. He has presented the situation in many ways 
turning its incongruities sometimes into tragedy and some 
times into burlesque. His favorite symbols, which he has 
used again and again, are play-acting and madness. Each 
of his books simmers down to an exclamation: ‘Good God, 
my friends, don’t you realize that we are in the ludicrous 
role of blind marionettes?” And in “Shoot!” the latest of 
his novels to be translated, he has found the perfect symbol! 
for life as he sees it in the unreality of the moving-picture 
acreen. 

Being a Sicilian, he presents this situation with melo- 
drama, wit, suiciding lovers and beautiful adventuresses. 
The story of “Shoot!” does not particularly matter, but the 
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reader can be assured of finding it much like a movie itse]{— 
a movie which includes the movie operator. There is | 
sion, a beautiful and cruel Russian actress known 
Nesteroff, a real live tiger who supplies the dénoueme: 
and a character who stands aside and quotes Pirandello. 
fact, if you can imagine a scenario written by Aldous H 
ley and acted by Pola Negri, you have something o: 
blend, except that Pirandello is more serious, since 
realizes that this unreality includes even the author, whereas 
Mr. Huxley has not yet applied his thinking to himself. 

This presentation, however, is not an intellectual deve! 
ment of the idea. As I have intimated above, the cont 
of Pirandello’s sixty volumes is condensed by Plato 
cne famous simile which occupies a half-dozen pages, ; 
in which shadows flicker on the wall of a cave as the 
on Pirandello’s movie screen. But having stated the sit 
tion, Plato then looked backward to trace its origins a 
forward to see if there was not some method which w: 
carry knowledge beyond shadows. As everyone who has 
him must have noticed, he became confused as soon as 
tried to state his solution. The problem was one for p: 
tical psychology, and Plato contented himself with 
lectual speculation. We know that in dealing with this m 
ter he drew his ideas from Pythagoras, who was himse!: a 
psychologist and not a metaphysician. Since Plato, the « 
tire problem of appearance and reality has been made ¢ 
subject of so much metaphysical speculation—where ¢ 
very terms in which it is stated preclude any chance of de 
ing with it—that it has become discredited and classed wit 
the question as to which came first, the chicken or the ezy. 
Nevertheless, it remains a practical problem for every m 
who lives, and since the metaphysicians have shown them 
selves helpless before it, the psychologists will sooner 
later have to deal with it. As long as it lies unmet at t 
bottom of all their collections of physiological data, the co 
clusions of their most “objective” studies are predestin 
to be subjective. At present, the psychologists preter to 
shrug their shoulders like Pilate and walk away to b 
themselves with details of administration. When they do 
grapple with the matter, the first step will, no doubt, have to 
be the formulation of a new method—a scientific approa 
to being as something which involves knowing but can: 
be measured by it alone. Pirandello plucks at their sle 
and begs them to consider the matter. 

The preceding paragraph may appear to be a digressio 
in a literary review. But it is only to the extent that t! 
reader personally realizes that the problems of being and 
individuality actually exist for each of us that Pirandello’: 
books are anything more than senseless melodrama. Piran 
dello himself is interested in these questions to the exclusion 
of all the usual subjects of novelists and playwrights; and 
it is this which makes him both interesting and unique in 
contemporary literature. It is this which has also given rise 
to a third misapprehension concerning him as an artist: that 
since he is obviously stirring up a profound question, his 
books must somehow be profound as art. I hope it is clear 
by now that the use Pirandello makes of his material is com- 
paratively superficial. It is true that his novels and plays 
are brilliant and entertaining, but he has never given his 
idea time to incubate. A work of art embodies its thought 
so that it is inseparable from the word and gesture which 
present it. Pirandello’s books remain marginal illustrations 
of an idea. 

Professor Starkie’s work is a laborious and repetitious col- 
lection of all the facts he has been able to find concerning 
the dates, editions and plots of Pirandello’s plays, short 
stories and novels. It will be useful to anyone who wislies 
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to study the Sicilian’s career, but it is a book to be referred 


to rather than read. 
LAWRENCE S. Morais. 


The Responsibility of Nations 


Five Weeks, The Surge of Public Opinion on the Eve 
of the Great War, by Jonathan French Scott. New York: 
John Day Company. 303 pages. $2.50. 

HE body of this book is concerned with a painstak- 

ing and thorough survey of public opinion in the 
leading European states during the five weeks following the 
assassination of the Austrian Archduke. There is nothing 
else like it in the literature on the origins of the War, and 
the author is to be congratulated on his perseverance in 
working through thousands of pages of small print, in many 
different languages, as well as on the masterly way in which 
he has digested a tremendous mass of material into a brief 
and lucid exposition. ‘This book is not only readable, it is 
positively fascinating and refreshing, for anyone who has 
interested himself in the problem of war origins. 

Mr. Scott’s researches have led to rather astonishing 
revelations in regard to the public reaction to the events of 
July, 1914. It would be impossible to compress what he 
has given into even briefer scope, but, summarily stated, his 
investigation pictures the Austrian and German press as 
comparatively moderate in the days preceding the submis- 
sion of the Austrian note to Serbia on July 23. In the later 
days, the Austrian opinion became outspokenly belligerent, 
while the German attitude became confused, a peculiar mix- 
ture of disapproval, resignation and loyalty to the allied 
power. In both countries, an astounding optimism pre- 
vailed in regard to the probable stand of Russia, France and 
England. Quite in contrast was the attitude of the Russian 
and French press: the Russians almost from the beginning 
siding with the Serbs, and after July 23 almost unanimously 
in favor of drastic and uncompromising action; the French 
press surprisingly uniform in its attitude—pronouncedly 
Serbophile from the start, unwavering in its support of the 
and immovable in its conviction of 
And most puzzling of all, the popular 
on the whole, condemnatory of 
even 


alliance with Russia, 
German complicity. 
reaction in England, at first, 
the Serbs and sympathetic toward the Austrian view, 
after the publication of the Austrian note; all the way 
through, outspokenly pacific, but beginning to waver atter 
the Serbian reply and especially after the Austrian declara- 
tion of war on July 28; gradually awakening to a realiza- 
tion of the larger issues involved and coming to an apprecia- 
tion of the impossibility of deserting England's friends; 
finally presenting a united front after the German declara- 
tions of war and the violation of the neutrality of Luxem- 
burg and Belgium. 

Had Mr. Scott contented himself with an exposition of 
the various viewpoints and their evolution, and of the fac- 
tors which tended to sway the group mind now this way, 
now that, there would be no fault to find with his book. 
Unfortunately, a perfectly legitimate desire to make use of 
his material has led him to the formulation of conclusions 
which must be seriously called in question. He believes 
that in the recent literature many revisionist writers have 
shown a tendency to fix responsibility for the catastrophe 
on this or that statesman or group of statesmen: the Kaiser, 
Poincaré, Berchtold, Sazonov or even Grey. 


It is the contention of the writer that the influence of 
public opinion in certain countries during the diplo- 
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matic crisis of the summer of 1914 was the most im- 
portant factor in precipitating the War, 


he remarks at the very beginning, and his book closes with 
an even more positive assertion: 


In the surge of public opinion in the various countries. 
and not in the orders and telegrams of statesmen and 
diplomats, lies the fundamental explanation of the dis- 
astrous outcome of the crisis. 


In spite of this, he admits that 


public opinion itself is somewhat nebulous. Its bound- 
aries can not be marked out with exactitude. It shades 
off into governmental action at one end, into private 
opinion at the other. 


He recognizes also that public opinion was a very different 
thing in different countries: in England and Russia, for 
example, and that the press, which is almost the only re! 
able instrument for measuring this indefinable something, i 
known to have been at times under the influence of the go\ 
ernments. In the continental countries, at least, this rej 
tilian influence was, in the reviewer's opinion, very muc) 
more extensive than the writer seems inclined to believe. 
And then there is always the question whether public opi: 
ion really finds expression in the press or whether the press 
makes what is conveniently called public opinion. 

More to the point is the fact that Mr. Scott’s own book 
does not justify his conclusions. There was divergence of 
opinion in every country, and in none could one speak ot 
anything approaching unanimity. At best, the governments 
would have had to make a choice. Any policy would have 
found some support. Curiously enough, the labor and social- 
ist opinion, which was as well organized as any, and had a 
very large part of the population behind it, failed to force 
a pacifist policy, and was almost everywhere ignored. In 
the end, even England went into the struggle, with the 
Manchester Guardian and the Nation protesting. On t! 
other hand, there is little enough evidence in this book tha: 
the policies of the governments were molded in accorda: 
with the prevailing general sentiment. In England this w: 
more true than elsewhere, but the author himself confesses 
that 


it cannot be said that the Austrian authorities adopted 
their policy of force at the instance of an overwhelm- 
ing popular demand. 


In Germany, the blank check of July 5 was by no means 
dictated by public pressure in favor of Austria; in fact, the 
noisiest part of the German press was anything but Aus- 
trophile. In Russia, so-called public opinion was restricted 
to a small but influential intelligentsia. It was the Pan 
Slav or Neo-Slav group that put pressure on the govern 
ment. On Mr. Scott's theory, the Russian government wa; 
forced into war, and it would follow, then, that all the 
Russian negotiations with Austria were nothing but camou 
flage. Mr. Scott is probably wrong in assuming the inno 
cence of the Russian statesmen, and he is almost certain]; 
wrong in assuming the danger of revolution in case of Rus 
sian compliance. The Neo-Slavs and Cadets did not make 
the revolution even in 1917, under greater pressure. The 
real danger of revolution came from internationally inclined 
proletarians. As for France, it is difficult to believe that 
pacifist sentiment should have counted for so little. If Mr. 
Scott’s picture of French opinion is correct, one wonders 
why Poincaré was so anxious not to divulge the terms of 
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the Franco-Russian Alliance. In the diplomatic documents, 
France appears as outspokenly peaceful, a country that liter- 
ally had to be maneuvered into war. 

In short, it is hard to believe that the author has proved 
anything. Bismarck and other great statesmen continually 
flouted public opinion, and depended on ultimate success to 
justify an unpopular policy. As a survey of public senti- 
ment, Mr. Scott’s book is admirable and valuable, but, in 
the reviewer’s mind, it shows, if anything, that the Euro- 
pean countries did not offer a very determined opposition 
to war in 1914, and that, in the earlier days of the crisis, 
the statesmen ran ahead of the public, while in the later 
days they lagged behind. For the most part, their policies 
were not based upon a popular demand. They carried the 
public with them, and in the end jeopardized their own ef- 
forts for peace. 

WituraMm L. LANGER. 
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By Acnes WRIGHT SPRING 
The life story of Lieutenant Caspar W. Collins, based 
upen letters and illustrated with sketches by Collins 
gegesting military life on the plains in the early sixties 
Collins was killed by Red Cloud’s warriors in the Platt 
Bridge fight. $3.50 


THE HOUND-TUNER OF CALLAWAY 

By RayMonp WEEKS 
Whimsical tales of the hill folks of the Ozarks, including 
the story of the music master of the Missouri hound 
dogs. 
“You will find here an exquisite blending of fancy and 
realism—something almost unknown in American itera 
ture.”— John T. Frederick. $2.90 
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By ROMAIN ROLLAND 


Translated by Van Wyck Brooks 














The creator of “Jean-Christophe” 
has written at last a great novel of 
the war, in which the threads of hu- 
man adventure are caught and 
bound into a rich fabric. The drama 
lies in the war and the struggle be- 
tween Annette and her illegitimate, 
adolescent son. $2.50 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 
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BESSARABIA 


by Charles Upson Clark 


A history of the border state which Soviet 
Russia refuses to relinquish. 
No one who wishes to keep in touch with the 
European political situation can afford to neg- 
lect this book which throws light upon Soviet 
action in countries adjvining Russia. 
With illustrations and maps. $3.50 


, 


THE LIFE ana TIMES 


of Thomas Jefferson 
by Thomas E. Watson 


A vigorous and spirited account of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, written by a southerner from strictly the 


southern viewpoint. A book not only stimulat- 
ing, but highly informative. New revised edition. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


VICTOR 
EMMANUEL II 


And the Union of Italy 


by C. S. Forester 


An important biography of the ruler under 
whose wxgis Italy became a united nation, with 
deft portraits also of Garibaldi, Cavour, Francis 
Joseph and others, Illustrated. $4.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 
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j throaty whistle of their depar- 
| ; ADVICE 
ture, the screaming of the tugs EAST INDIA AND ont SUE CARE oF 
: te 
F on their arrival are a part of the COMPANY BABIES 
i ' are . 
* din of our daily lives. Along By PAUL MORAND ree os eave 
i nite , . 
5 ir street come and go the bag- The best known of modern French writers Don’t send congratu 
é " . 8 slits transports his readers to the Far East min- — ) re 
§ gage laden taxis, the messengers gling bizarre adventures with ultra-modern pine serrate 91.25 
e. f° ; ei European spices. $ 2.50 
' dashing to catch the boat with 
: oi : YOUR NERVOUS 
s gifts of flowers, steamer baskets 0 I L t 

’ AN r CHILD 
: books. ove By ERWIN WEXBERG 
: By UPTON SINCLAIR Pp abet Adler, famous 
j specialist, 1 “I 
s We know this thing of going and Sinclair's first faib-tength novel in years, qunteinn ast themes and 
‘ . A complex pattern of present day life. Floy fancies but facts and ex- 
coming, of bustle, hurry, excite- Dell says: tt hen ganie ctuten aft perienees gained from 4 
: ment and confusion which at- American life, a truly epic novel.’ $2.50 ell 
tends ocean travel. Above all, 

s ‘ SPRINGBOARD 
we know what it means to miss THE GOOD SOLDIER By ROBERT WOLF 
the boat! By FORD MADOX FORD “Easily the best college 

Considered by many critics as one of the — sete are 
The New REPUBLIC BOOK- finest novels written in English. $2.50 York Times. $2.00 
ni as part of setae ye MIGRATIONS THE PONSON CASE 
cnows how to get on board in By FREEMAN WILLS 
time. Orders for books en- By EVELYN SCOTT a aves a 
is : at Sr = . A story of the South, giving a totally fresh atective sary by the 
H ur usted to it will be deliv ered be- and authentic picture of the relation between poor or Sw | a ie 
5 fore sailing, if humanly possible. negroes and white. “A vivid reconstruction of thrills.” — Phila, Public 
: Benin dinates of long niet. the ante bellum South.”—Sat. Review. $2.50 Ledger. $2.00 
i subs : 
‘ ing and those who have already 
. opened accounts telegraphed or- Albert & Charles Boni 66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
F ders will be given instant atten- 
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Bon Voyage 


ROM the windows of the 
New Republic's houses the 
great stacks of the ocean liners 
can be seen poking up above the 
Chelsea piers. The sustained 


tion. Orders by mail received 
four hours before sailing will be 
delivered if the books are avail- 
able in New York City. 
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ANTHONY 
COMSTOCK 


Roundsman of the Lord 
By HEYWOOD BROUN and MARGARET LEECH 


Hailed as THE BEST BIOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR 
(by the New Republic), this book is being read and 
discussed everywhere; is recommended by H. L. 
Mencken, Carl Van Vechten, Harry Hanser, Burton 
Rascoe, F.P.A., The New Yorker, The Nation, The 
New York Times, World, Herald Tribune, etc., ete. 


30 full page illustrations, $3.00 


























MODERN SCIENCE and MATERIALISM 


By Hugh Elliot 


Condemning the method of Metaphysics, the Author sets 
forth the materialistic philosophy which ensues from 


>. 



































REPUBLIC BO OK. Modern Science. 
STORE j; Contents: Introduction; 1—The Universe as a Whole; 
. TORI - 107 East 34th 2—Matter a eer 3—Life ond Consciousness; 4+— 
Street, New York City. The Fallacy of Vitalism; 5—Materialism; 6—Idealism. | 
The telephone number is Sve, 220 pages. Cloth $3.20 “4 = 
Caledonia 5952 ote 55 Fifth Avenue, | | 
. . hy e, | 
|| LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 55 Fifth Ave | 
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Have You Read 





RHAPSODY | 


A Dream Novel— by 


SCHNITZLER 


HE story of a 
iennese physician 

who, after a ball, lives 
over again the whole 
circle of loves he might 
have had. Some of the 










adventures are dreams, 
some are reality. Says 
the N. Y. Evening Post: 
“A short novel of pow- 
er; macabre, fantastic, 
and above all, not to 
be laid aside, even for a 


moment, un- 
til finished.” $qs° 








SWEET AND LOW 


= pace of comicaity. F. P. A. says “A gorgeous 


yy yt a emilee * i $925 


as ako 


LIONS IN THE WAY 


A novel by Hughes Mearns. The story of an 
attractive woman who must win the $200 


men standing in all the superior 
places on her way to advancement. 
A detective story by Ronald A. Knox. A different 
kind, in which the reader has all 
the clues. A tip—watch the taps! $200 
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PHILOSOPHY 








LENZ on 
BRIDGE 


O less an author- 

ity than Wilbur 

C. Whitehead says that 
Sidney S. Lenz is the 
greatest card player 
the world has ever 
known. Mr. Lenz has 
no rules or theories for 
you to memorize. In- 
stead, he deals out 435 
hands and shows you 
how to play to win. 
Spend one evening with 
this book and you will 
see a marked improve- 
ment in your game—in 
bidding in play, and in 

















_ Three Other by Will Durant strategy. 275 winning 
SchnitzlerTitles ges. Plen- 
agit . HIS famous book, to enthusiastic praise tifully illus. sBse 
Fraulein Else fobs 17.000 moire mond Nagy 
. « 
see Soret Sah : soon enters upon the “Magnificent,” says Contract Bridge 
sister or daughter; enthusi- = by LENZ 
asticaily ac- $450 second year of its un- , George A. Dorsey. PRR 5 
= 1 precedented career—a ‘ “Philosophy,” says SS 
book of philosophy out- ~s John Haynes Holmes, oe oe ee 
BEATRICE stripping fiction best sellers. “has been changed by the ruin of thonew $750 
-- unforgetable.” Dry ry: Will Durant’s humanization magic of Dr. Durant’s pen 
bled foto $ of of the lives and opinions of into the pure gold of human FRANCE on 
— 15 the world’s greatest thinkers interest.” Ten Words a Day 
from Socrates to Santayana By H. McCarty Lee 
NONE BUT has stirred the world of letters { 20th large printing } Mlustrated by 
THE BRAVE wipagterane 
a RE 


diverting, dramatic mono- 
._o— = Schnitzler’s 


aio SEAS 
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The Theatre of 
George Jean Nathan 


A colorful, dissection of the subject {n 
his works and relations with cont 
ants, supplemented by intimate and divert- 


letters, rare Mencken-and-Nath- 
scenarios and other wy mr first art F$BCO 
edition items. By Isaac Gold 
Cross Word Puzzle Books 
the tradition of its predecessors, of which con- 
bi. as more than one million been 
Word Pussle Book 


Gf ssoed to = io ic prayer. 
addition to the ae 
= 3 > the Pn old familiar Venus pencil, and 
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Wits. 
The Frederick A. Stokes Com gone . cam 
publishes a similar series of British poets. 


Bronx Ballads 
These folk pri sung have overwhelm- 
— a oe e- A Heywood Broun, 
. Kom, | Bernie and even 
aoe gy 50 
. the publishers The nano part 1 





592 exciting pages, indexed $00 
21 full page illustrations 
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SIMON ann SCHUSTER . pubiisners 


37 West 57th Street New York City 





French idioms, gestures, pro- 


munciation — a 
life-saver for I oO 
the tourist. = 5 


Whoops, Dearie? 


The bemuffed and beflounced Whoops Sisters 
who romp the pages of the New Yorker 


are here put into a novel by their creator, Peter 


Arno. It is illustrated, too, by the 
inimitable end- already celebrated $q50 


A Million and One Nights 


Terry Ramsaye's story of America’s most glamor- 

ous phenomenon— the movies. “A monumental 

work.” Edison ~<_- it. The first complete chron- 

icle of the Celluloi d Age—as weirdly wonderful as 
Arabian Nights. 

2 volumes, boxed, 1000 pages, $10 

94 illustrations. 














